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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE, | 


“ PPAHE Payfaick Falls are diftant about twenty-three miles from 

Elizabeth-Town, on Second or Pavfaick River. ‘The river 
js about forty yards broad, and runs with a very fwift current, till cém- 
ing to a deep chafin or. cleft, whichcroffes the channel, it falls above 
feventy feet perpendicular, in one entire fheet. One end of the cleft 
is clofed up, and the water rufhes out at the other with incredible 
rapidity, in an acute angle, to its former direction; and is received 
into a Os bafon. Hence it takes a winding courfe through the rocks, 
and fpreads again into a very confiderable channel. ‘The cleft is from 
four to twelve feet broad. The fpray formed two beautitul (viz. the 
primary and fecondary) rainbows, and helped to make as fine a fcené 
as imagination could conceive. This extraordinary phenomenon is 


fuppofed to have been produced by an earthquake. About thirty yards — 


from the great fall is another,—a moft beautiful one,—gliding over 
fome ledges’ of rocks, eath two or three feet perpendicular; which 
heigthens the fcene very much.” [ Burnaby. 

he national manufacturing town of Patterfon is fituated at this 
place, which is fuppofed to poffefs every advantage fayourable to the 
great objeéts of fuch an inftitution. 


— mores canine snipe 
For the New-York MaGazine, 
THEATRICAL REGISTER.—-No. IV. 


Fan. 26, 1795. evening was the fame, except 

“JT OVE’s Frailties,’ and ?No Harmuong, Mr. Richards. 
4 Song no Supper.’ Edward, Mifs Harding. 
aieh. *Childof Nature,’*Mer- And M!i/t Wooburn, Mrs. Marriott, 
ty Girl? and * Children in the (in confequence of Mrs. Hallam’s 
Wood.’ indifpofition.) ‘This comedy has 
312. * Every one has his Fault,’ faults enough, heaven knows; and 
and *Harlequin’s Animation.’ we do not think they were mend- 
he comedy was playedlaftfea- ed in the acting. Plot, characters, 

fon for a benefit. The caft this ‘and dialogue,. every one has its fault. 
Vox. VI. No. 2. A Mrs. 
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Mrs. Melmoth lofes no reputa- 
tion by her Lady Eleanor. We 


can fay the fame of Mr. Hodgkin- | 


fon’s Irwin: the part of the plot 
appertaining to them is the only 
part which does credit to Mrs. 
Inchbald. Mifs Harding in the 
little Edward was truly charming. 
Sir R. Ramble ftands firft for me- 
rit in the comic part; and Mr. 
Martin kept it in its proper place 
by his performance. Mr. Hal- 
lam’s Placid was, generally fpeak- 
ing, good; but we think the words 
«Is it poflivle,” loft their effect 
by being emphatically addreffed to 
the audience, inftead-of coming 
from the lips with that tone of 
fimplicity, with which Mr. Hal- 
lam very properly delivered the 
greateft part of the character. Mrs. 
Pownall, by heightening the ab- 
furdities of Mrs. Placid, and ad- 
ding infufferable affectation to the 
lift, out-caricatured the caricature 
of the author. If Mr. Richards’s 
figure had not counteracted his 
acting, he would have made the 
portrait of Mr. Harmony more 
harmonious to our feelings than 
in the original; at beft it is a poc - 
picture. Solus is only fit for 
farce, and as farce Mr. Prigmore 
played the character. 

Feb. 2d. * Haunted Tower,’ 
and ‘Sultan.’ A full houfe. 
We are forry that Mr. Martin 
gives us occafion to remind him 
of a certain fcene in Hamlet, 
wherein is this paflage—“ And let 
thofe that play your clowns fpeak 
no more than is fet down for 
them,” &c. Indeed, if the Mana- 
gers would have the whole fcene 
ftuck up in the green room, we 
think it might be of notable ufe 
to the company. Mrs. Hodgkin- 
fon’s was the only comic acting 
in the piece. Mr. Hodgkinfon, 
by uniting the excellence of the 
player and the finger, gives us a 





delight which few audiences even 
in Europe can experience. 

Feb. 4th. * Young Quaker,’ and 
‘The Highland Reel,’ two of 
O’Keefe’s pleafanteft pieces; but 
they are O’Keefe’s. Sadboy, in 
the hands of Mr. Hodgkinfon, is 
a whimfical and entertaining cha- 
racter. Mr. Martin’s Jew wasex- 
cellent, and highly merited the 
applaufe which it received from 
the audience. Clod was never 
more happily reprefented by Ed- 
win, or any other performer, than 
by Mr. Hallam; and Mrs. Hal- 
Jam’s Dinah Primrofe was intereft- 
ing ina very high degree: theau- 
thor could not have wifhed a hap- 
pier reprefentative for the charac- 
ter of the beautiful American than 
this lady. The evening's enter- 
tainment feemed, throughout, to 
give great fatisfaction to a very 
numerous audience. 

Feb. 6th. were reprefented Mrs. 
Cowley’s well-known elegant co- 
medy of * The Belles’ Stratagem,’ 
and ‘ Don Juan,’ a very intereft- 
ing pantomime, taken from Mo- 
lier’s ‘ Feaft of the Statue.’ We 
fhould not remark on the perform- 
ance of the comedy, but for the 
fecond appearance of the gentle- 
man who lately played Mahomet, 
and who, we are forry to fay, was 
fo regardlefs of his reputation of 
fuccefs as an aétor, as to come for- 
ward, in the character of Saville, 
without a due knowledge of even 
the words belonging to the part. 
Negligence was apparent in fome 
other parts of the piece—from 
what caufe we know not. Mr. 
Hallam’s Flutter was very plea 
fant, and Mrs. Hodgkinfon’s Le- 
titia Hardy was equalto the withes 
of her warmeft admirers. 

Feb. oth. 'To an overflowning 
houfe—* The Child of Nature, 
‘ Merry Girl,’ and ‘ Chilcren 1 
the Wood.’ 
11th. 
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rh. © Hfabella,’ and (firft time) 
‘ The Prize.’ The tragedy of Ifa- 
bella is, in our opinion, one of the 
beft in the language; natural, fim- 
ple and affecting: and though 
it has not thofe brilliant paflages 
which fome may boaft, it has not 
theirglaring abfurdities. A great 
part of the comic dialogue is left 
out in reprefentation; perhaps it 
would be-better to difmifs more of 
it. We allude particularly to the 
two fcenes between Sampfon and 
Nurfe, after Villeroy’s marriage. 
The play was thus caft: 7 
Mr. Hodgkinfon. 
Fawcett, (the 
gentleman whom we have had oc- 
cafion tomention as Mahometand 
Saville.) 
Count Baldwin, Mr. Richards. 
Carlos, Hallam, jun. 
And J/atella, Mrs. Melmoth. 
The performance gave us much 
fatisfaction. Mr. Fawcett being 
corre in his part, was futficient- 
ly at eafe to go through the cha- 
ratter of Villeroy with increafing 
reputation'to the laft. His perfon 
ishandfome; his action and walk 
good, and when accuftomed more 
to the ftage, they will be graceful. 
His voice is full and harmonious, 
but his articulation is fometimes 
faulty. He has much to attain; 
but we think every thing he can 
with is within his reach, with the 
aids of induftry and critical obfer- 
vation, The farce gave great {a- 
tisfaction. Mr, Hodgkinfon’s Le- 
nitive ism many parts quite a new 
Pe of acting—his laugh is tru- 
yadmirable. Mrs. Pownall gave 
us much pleafure by her perform- 
ance of Caroline, efpecially in the 
fecond part, and by her finging 
throughout the piece. Mr. Cart 
appeared to more advantage than 
we have feen him fince his debut: 


executed his fongs with great 
laicand fecling, ; 
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14/h. Laft night * Every one 
has his Fault,’ and * The Children 
in the Wood,’ The comedy was 
better played than before. We 
were happy to fee Mrs. Hallam 
again in Mifs Wooburn. Mr. Mar- 
tin was too fpirited. 

16. A new tragedy, called, 
‘Fontainville-Abbey,’ and * Three 
Weeks after Marriage.’ This Tra- 
gedy is faid to be an American 
production, though not announc- 
ed as fuch in the bills. Can it be 
poffible that theauthorthinks fuch 
an avowal would operate againft 
iz?) On which ever fide of the 
water it has been written, it is 
new here, .nd it is our duty to 
give fome account of it. The 
is founded upon that part of 

rs. Radcliff’s * Romance of the 
Foreft? which ‘relates the adven- 
tures of La Motte and his family 
in the ruined Abbey, and the ter- 
mination of thofe adventures, by. 
the trial of La Motte, upon the 
accufation of the Marquisde Mon- 
talt. Many new incidents are 
introduced, and the character of 
La Motte (who is the hero ef the 
piece) is drawn anew, and is in 
the hands of Mr. Hodgkinfon, a 
moft interefting delineation of na- 
ture. By omitting the love plot, 
the author has preferved his fable 
entirc; the intereft of the piece is 
centered in one point, and is pro- 
portionably impreffive. This is 
as. much as we dare fay of a piece 
only from feeing it once repre- 
fented. The characters were thus 
caft: 

La Motte, Mr.Hodgkinfon. 
Marquisde Montalt, King. 
Peter, Richards. 
Fuds 5 Afhton. 
Du Bofe, funto. 
Madamela Motte,Mrs.Melmoths 
And Adeline, Hodgkinfon. 
The effect of the opening folilo- 
quv wes loft, by the continual ea- 
trance 
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trance of people into the pit, and 
the opening and fhutting of box 
doors; indeed this contiived dur- 
ing all the firftaét; notwithiftand- 
ing which, Mr. Hodgkinfon deli- 
vered the narrative with great pro- 
priety and effect. In the fecond 
act we faw moit to praife in the 
admirable manner in which Mrs. 
Hodgkinfon narrated: Adeline’s 
ftory, and in the good ating ex- 
hibited by Mr. Hodgkinfon and 
Mrs. Melmoth, juft before and af- 
ter theappearance of the Marquis. 
In the third a@ Mrs. Melmoth 
feemed a littleatalofs. Too much 
praife cannot be given to Mrs. 
Hodgkinfon’s reading the fcroll; 
and Mr. Richards drew forth a 
burtt of applaufe to the honeftand 
fimple Peter: but Mr. King gave 
usa treatin thelaftfcene of the act, 
by playing, which was. truly maf- 
terly. «In the firft fceene of ‘the 
Sourtha&, the broken flumbers of 
Adeline, and the ftruggles of La 
Motte to bring himfelf to murder 
her, were well reprefented. Mr. 
King fupported the character of 
the Marquis finely in the fcent 
with La Motte inthe foreft, and 
Mr. Hodgkinfon towered above 
himfelf in his delivery of the fen+ 
timents with which this fcene a: 
bounds. ‘The merits of the per- 
formance in the laft feene of the 
fourth aé& were equally thared be- 
tween Mrs. Melmoth and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hodgkinfon.. In the ffs 
aét Mr. King fupported his ardu- 
ous character with increafed ex- 
cellence, and received the moft 
marked approbation, in the filent 
attention of the audience. The 
pleadings of La Motte were per- 
feétiy well delivered; and Mrs. 
Melmoth had an opportunity-to 
diiplay much fine aéting in deli- 
neating the feelings of a tender 
and loving wife, while ker buf- 
bandis tried for his life, condemn; 





ed, acquitted, and again endkp. 
gered and acquitted. After th 
difcovery made by Du Bofe, and 
the Marquis’s confeffion, Mr, 
Hodgkinfon drew tears from the 
fairer part of her audience, bya 
moft pathetic addrefs to her mur. 
dered father, and a burft of ap: 
plaufe from every part of the 
houfe., Much praife-is due to the 
Managers and Company in gene: 
ral, for their exertions in bringing 
forward this piece. ‘The new fee. 
nery, by Mr. Ciceri, is everything 
that fo fimall a ftage will admit. 

In the after-piece, Mr. Hodg. 
kinfon, Mrs. Pownall and Mrs. 
Hallam: gave very great fatisfac- 
tion to their audience. We never 
faw Mrs. Hallam fo truly charm. 
ing as in Lady Racket. ) 

18k. * Wild Oats,’ and * The 
Prize? As the comedy has been 
frequently reprefented here, we 
fhould: not remark upon it but for 
the alteration in the caft of fome 
of the charaéters. Mrs. Hodgkin- 
fon’s performance of Lady Ama 
ranth left us no reafonto regret 
the lofs of Mrs. Henry, although 
that was‘one of her beft charac 
ters: byt the public muft long re- 
gret the lois of Mr. Henry in 
Ephraim Smooth—a lofs which 
we cannot expect foon to.be re 
paired. Mr. Martin’s Harry is un- 
doubtedly an improvement up@t 
that of Mr. Weft. : 

20th. * Child of Nature,” ‘ In 
triguesofa Morning,’and* Romp.’ 
We prefume that the fecond piece 
will not be repeated, therefore fay 
nothing of it. : 


\ 
23d. * Fontainville Abbey,’ and 


© The Purfe.’—Mr. King being tll, 
the Manager informed the houfe, 
that Mr. Fawcet would read the 
part of the Marquis de Montalt. 
This circumftance threw a damp 
upon the feelings of the audience, 
and mut have injured the piece * 

the 
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the judgment of thofe who did not 
fee it on the firft reprefentation. 
Mr. Hodgkinfon’s La Motte ap- 
peared languid—the effect of the 
two fineft {cenes in the piece was 
loft by half the dialogue being 
read, (though well read.) Mrs. 
Hodgkinfon wasdifconcerted ear- 
ly in the piece, we know not vy 
what accident or miftake; and it 
was evident that the did not reco- 
ver full confidence and felf-poflef- 
fion till towards the laft, . Not- 
withftanding thefe untoward cir- 
cumitances, the fourth act ap- 
peared to intereft the audience, 
and called forth repeated applaufe. 
An alarm of fire difturbed the re- 
prefentation of the fifth. An Epi- 
logue was {poken by Mifs Harding 
as Cupid: fhe looked indeed *‘ the 
little God of Love;” and it was 
fufliciently evident, that fhe would 
have delivered the lines remark- 
ably well, had net her fears at 
fimes overpowered her. 

The ¢ Purfe’ was thus catt : 
Will Steady, Mr. Hodgkinfon. 
Baron, Richards. 
Theodore, Fawcett. 
Edward, Carr. 


Mefirs. Sworps, 


© 
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Page, Mifs Harding. . 

And Sally, Mrs. Hodgkinion. 
This little piece gave general fa- 
tisfaétion, and was received with: 
loud applaufe throughout. The 
fongs were all well executed, thofe 
of Will Steady and the Page were 
loudly encored. This little piece 
is founded on an incident faid to 
have happened to a page in the 
fervice of the late King of Pruffia. 
It was written in Germany, tranf- 
lated into French, and from the 
French into Englifh. In its pre- 
fent form it is the production of 
Mr. Crofs, comedian of Covent- 
Garden Theatre. 

acth. * The Jew,’ and ‘ Rival 
Candidates.’ It was our intention 
to have given a critique on .the 
Jew, but fome part of the per- 
formance was-fo extraordinary, 
that we will defer all obfervations 
on the comedy until we fee it 
played with an alteration in the 
cait. 

.The Managers have {pared ne 
exertions to bring forward novel- 
ties, and we believe the Theatre 
was never more in fafhion thaa 
this feafon. 


i fend you a colletion of curious and important articles, which appear to me 

. worthy of record. They are principally extraGed from uew/fpapers, and I 
hand them to you in order that they may be preferved. I jhall continue to 
amuse myfelf in forming my collection, and if you think proper to infert the 
pieces now fent, you hall hear further from 

An Occastonan Cork ESPONDENT, 


The COLLECTION.—No. I. 


LUSUS NATUR. 

N digging-a well fome days ago, 
A forthe Rev. Mr. Rich, of Pits- 
ford; the labourers dug up a frog, 
at the depth of nearly twenty feet 
from the furface. ‘The frog 2p- 
peared lifelefs when firft difcover- 
ed, but on being expofed to the 
air, foon began to hop about the 


well.—T he ground below where. 
the frog was found, had the ap- 
pearance of having once been the 
furface, but above had been fo ex- 
ceeding hard as to induce the ne- 
ceflity of working down withabar, 
and prying up a fmall lump ata 
time; ina part of this hard earth 
the frog was found, and left_his 
fhape 
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fhape indented in it like that of a 

ftone.—Our informant received 

the particulars from Mr. Rich, 

whoie veracity is unqueftionable. 
Dec. 10, 1794. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 
R. M‘Kenzie, a partner in 
the houfe of Frobifher, 
Mactavifh and Co. of Montreal, 
has lately returned to Michilima- 
kinac, after an abfeuce of near 
three years; during which time he 
has been fo fortunate as to pene- 
trate acrofs the continent to. the 
Pacific- Ocean, and reached a 
lace between King George’s If- 
fand and Nootka Sound. This 
gentleman, whofe perfevering and 
enterprifing mind well fuited him 
for fuch an undertaking, in his 
travels through the north-weft 
country, fome time ago, to éfta- 
blifh a more’ extenfive: inter- 
courfe with the Indians; and to 
traffic for furs, arrived at the banks 
of a river, which took a weftern 
direétion, and which he obferved 
to rife upwards of two feet by the 
influence of the tide. ' In profe- 
cuting a fecond expedition from 
Michilimakinac, after undergoing 
the fevereft hardthips attendant on 
fuch a journey, which was carried 
on in Canoes along various rivers 
and lakes, and often through fo- 
refts, where men were obliged to 
carry their Canoes, he at length at- 
tained the utmoft bounds of the 
weftern continent. This circum- 
itance will in the courfe of time, 
be of the utmoft confequence to 
this country, as it opens a dire& 
communication with China, and 
may doubilefs lead to further dif- 
coveri¢s. The diftance from Mi- 
chilimakinac to the weftern coait 
is fuppofed to be 1500 miles, of 
which the company had before 
eftablithed huts as faras rooo miles. 
Jan. 3. 1795. 


A CURIOSITY. 
HE following was copied ex. 
actly from a note, made in 
his Pocket Almanack, by the late 
judge Atlee. 

“On the 24th of May, 1789, 
being at Hanover, (York county, 
ftate of Pennfylvania) in compa- 
ny with chief juftice M‘Kean, 
judge Bryan, Mr. Burd, and others, 
on our way to Franklin, and tak: 
ing a view of the town, in com- 
pany with Mr. M‘Alifter, and fe- 
veral other refpectable inhabitants, 
we went to Mr. Neefe’s tan-yard, 
where we were fhewn a place neat 
the currving-houfe, from whence, 
(in digging to fink atan vat) fome 
years ago, were taken two fkele- 
tons of human bodies. They lay 
clofe befide each other, and mea- 
fured about eleven feet three in- 
ches in length: the bones were 
entire; but on being taken up 
and expofed to the air, they pre- 
fently crumbled and fell to pieces, 

“ M‘Alifter and fome others 
mentioned, that they and many 
others had feen them; and. Mr. 
M‘Alifter, whois atall man, about 
fix feet four inches high,mention- 
ed, that the principal bone of the 
leg of one of them, being placed 
by the fide of his leg, reached 
from his ancle a confiderable way 
up his thigh, pointing a finall dil- 
tance below the hip bone.” 





ANOTHER. 
OME labourers lately making 
a new bank acrofs a flat fandy 
walk, at Afhby Pucrorum, near 
Horncattle, the eftate of Lord, 
Stafford, they difcovered at the 
bottom of the ditch (rather more 
than two feet below the furface) 2 
fquare ftone; and upon trying 
raife it, they found it to be the lid 
of a free-ftone urn, in the centre 
of which ftood a glafs arn, of 
greenifh caft, containing burnt 
human 


hi 
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human bones as frefh and white 
as but recently calcined. The urn 
contained nothing more, except 
a pail or two corroded through.— 
The ftone urn is (externally) fix- 
teen inches fquare, and twelve 
inches deep; very regularly and 
neatly made, and the lid fitted fo 
exactly, clofe and even, as not to 
admit of any moiftureinto the urn, 
and fo nicely fixed as to touch, or 
nearly fo, the mouth of the glafs 
one.. The glafs urn is alfo very 
complete, much in the form of a 
pickle-jug, rather fluted down- 
ward from the extreme width to 
the foot; the height eight inches, 
and the width at the fhoulders 
about feven inches. The foot of 
the glafs one ftood in a circular 
groove, nicely fitted jn the centre 
of the ftone one. The urns are 
both perfect, and feem to be Ro- 
mifh, if not more antique. There 
was a quantity of black afhes and 
fome wood cinders all round the 
urn, but not the leaft veftige or 
appearance of building, tumulus 
orditch ever having been near the 
place. [ Lond. paper. 


Tueatricat ANECDOTE. 
Singular circumftance hap- 
pened at the Theatre in 

Philadelphia,a few evenings fince. 
As Mrs. Marfhall, (a favourite 
aérefs) was finging the failor’s 
fong in the character of the Spoi/- 
ed Child, a fomething was thrown 
upon the ftage. She ttopt, and mo- 
defty bowed; the houfe rung with 
Plaudits; fhe attempted to pro- 
ceed, but tears impeded her utter- 
ance. The audience, indignant 
at the umerited infult offered.to 
one of their firft favourites, made 
Miligent fearch for the offender, 
who Provedgo bea failor. He was 
foon hufted owt of the pit with 
hiscomrades, amid repeated hiffes. 

he houfe again rung with reite- 


71 
rated applaufes, in token of their 
fenfe of the propriety of Mrs. 
Marfhall’s condué, and in fym- 
pathy for her feelings throughout 
the whole of the painful icene. 
The act at the moment it was 
committed, could not be taken 
otherwife than as a grofs and un- 
merited infult. On enquiry how- 
ever, there are grounds for be- 
lieving, thatthe Loneft tar has been 
wronged in the affair. A French 
crown was the thing throwag, and 
fingular asfucha mark of applaufe 
muit appear, it neverthelefs, moft 
probably, was thrown as a to- 
ken of approbation. The ho- 
neft tar, taken with the extreme 
nature with which Mrs. Marfhall 
perfonated the failor, and _parti- 
cularly tickled with the fong of 
* 72 ye,’ muft have thought a mere 
plaudit but a poor and mean way 
of thewing his fatisfaétion, and 
was thus led moft probably, to the 
indifcreet ation for which he fuf- 
fered. Since writing the above 
we learn, that fome one haying ex- 
poftulated with him on the impro- 
priety of his conduct, he replied, 
* He was forry he had offended the 
little gem’man, (meaning Mrs. 
Marfhall) that he was fure he 
meant no offence, and that if it 
had been forty guineas he could 
not have helped throwing it.” 


EXTREME PARSIMONY. 
ATELY died at Pinner, in 
Middlefex, (England) Da- 
niel Dancet, Efg; a man who 
quitted this earthly ftage not more 
remarkable for his worldly riches, 
than for his having lived In an ap- 
parent ftate of extreme poverty. 
Such was the eccentricity of his 
character, that, though fearcelv 
allowing himfelf the common ne- 
ceffaries of life, he has left pro- 
perty to the amount of 30009l. a 
year to Lady Tempeftand-Captain 
Holmes. 
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Holmes. During his laft ficknefs, 
Lady ‘Tempeft accidently called 
upon him, and finding him lying 
up to the neck in an old fack, 
without even a fhirt, remonftrated 
again{t the impropriety of fuch a 
fituation; when he replied, that 
having come into the world with- 
out even a fhirt, he was determin- 
ed to go out in the fame manner. 
She then requefted him to have a 
pillow to raife his head, and he 
immediately ordered his old fer- 
vant, named Griffiths, to bring 
him a trufs of hay for that purpofe. 

He would never afford his old 
horfe any more than two fhees for 
his fore-feet, deeming thofe for his 
hind-feet an unneceflary expence. 

So perfectly penurious was he 
in his difpofition, that, rather than 
expend a penny, he had recourfe 
to the pot liquor of Lady Tem- 
peft’s kitchen, of which he would 
{will fo enormoufly as to be oblig- 
ed to roll himfelf on the floor to 
fleep. 

His houfe, of which Captain 
Holmes is now in poffeffion, is a 
miferably building, and has not 
been repaired for half a century ; 
though poor in external appear- 
ance, it has, however, been re- 
cently difcovered to be immenfely 
rich within, Captain Holmes hav- 
ing at different times found large 
bowls filled with gnineas, and 
parcels of bank notes ftuffed under 
the covers of old chairs. 

He generally had his body girt 
with a hay band, to keep together 
his tattered ede adept and the 
ftockings he ufually wore had been 
fo frequently darned and patched, 
that fcarcely any of the original 
could be feen; but which, in dirty 
or cold weather, were thinly co- 


vered with ropes of hay, that ferv- 
ed as fubftitutes for boots. His 


whole garb, in fhort, refembled 


that of a miferable mendicant, 
beggin g charity from door to door, 
he trite adage, ** What's bred 
in the bone,” &c. was fully veri. 
fied in this man, who feems to 
have been the principal branch of 
a thrifty tree, every cion of which 
being of a fimilar texture. 

He inherited a confiderablepro- 
perty by the death of a fifter, who 
exactly refembied him in temper, 
and who, had fhe lived in the dark 
ages of Gothic fuperftition, would 
probably have been taken for a 
witch, and burnt at the ftake in 
confequence. She feldom quitted 
her ob{cure refidence, except on 
being roufed by the noife of hunt- 
ers and their hounds, when fhe 
would fally forth, armed with a 
pitchfork, in order to check the 
progrefs of the intruders on her 
brother’s ground; on which occa- 
fion fhe had more the avpearance 
of a moving bundle of rags than 
of a human being. 


ANECDOTE. 

A Sailor, juft returned from 
fea, went to pay a vifit to 

his brother, who was a wealthy 
farmer. At dinner, amongft other 
wholefome articles of food, a large 
Indian pudding was placed on the 
table. The good man of the houfe, 
agreeable to the praife-worthy cuf- 
tom of our forefathers, ftretched 
- out his grace before meat toa lengthy 
prayer. A large houfe-dog, tak- 
ing advantage of the awful filence 
of the family, roll’d the pudding 
on the floor, and fell to devouring 
it. The failor, feeing the pudding 
g0 overboard, hit the dog a great 
blow with his fift, and laid him 


dead upon the floor—Next timt, 


faid he, have manners to wait till the 
pudding is blefs’d before you begin 
éal. 
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An Account of the E1DOURANION, oF” Tranfparent Orrery, invented by A. 


WaLKER, 


M.D.S. (Lecturer on Natural and Experimental Philofophy to 


the Duke of Gloucefter, Eton and Winchefter Colleges, &9c.) and as leiured 


upon by his fon, W. WALKER. 


[Continued from page 18, and concluded. ] 


Scene 6th, and laf. 

HIS difplays the whole Co- 

pernican or Solar Syttem, 
with every planet and fatallite in 
diurnal andannual motion! With 
awe and deference I defcribe this 
daring but. humble tranfcript of 
creation! Enough, if one idea 
can be added to the ingenious 
mind of the attributes and perfec- 
tipas of the Deity. 
The Sun, a huge globe of fire 
(near a million times as large as 
our Earth, and intended to give 
light; heat, and vegetation to fe- 
ven primary and ten fecondary 
worlds) is placed in the center of 
the fyftem, and feems to turn on 
his axis, by fpots on his difk, in 
about 25 days. ‘Thefe {pots can- 
not bepermanently fixed, becaufe 
they are perpetually altering in 
their fhape, fituation, number, &c. 
though fome have fuppofed they 
have been fmall indentations on 
the edge of the Sun, as the {pots 
have paffed it, and conjectured 
that a fluid matter rolling into 
thofe pitsmight occafion the tran- 
fient appearance and difappear- 
ance of the {pots. 

Mexcury is the firft planet in 
the order of the fyftem ; he moves 
round the Sun with immenfe ve- 
locity in about 88 of our days, 
but is fo near the Sun, we can 
feldom fee him; and when we do, 
it is for fo thort atime, and in 
twilight, that we can difcover no 
épots on his face, and therefore to 
this hour know nothing of the 
length of his days and nights; 
but we fee him half enlightened 
like the Moon, and are therefore 
Certain he derives his light from 
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the Sun, as fhe does; fo that no 
doubt he is a fellow world; with 
inhabitants adapted to the heat of 
his fituation. He is not much 
larger than the Moon. 

Venus is the next planet in 


the order of the fyftem, and known 


by her chafe brilliancy; fhe is a 
little more than twice the diftance 
of Mercury from the Sun; is near 
as big as the Earth; moves round 
the Sun in 224} of ourdays. The 
{pots on the difk of Venus, how- 
ever, are fo ill defined, even by the 
beft Telefcopes, that we are far 
from certain as to the length of 
her days and nights. When the 
is to the Weft of the Sun, the is 
a morning ftar; when to the Eaft 
of him, an evening ftar; her orbit 
or tract is included by the Earth’s, 
and as both move the fame way, 
fhe appears to be on one fide of 
the Sun longer than the 224} 
days fhe is in going round him. 
The axis of Venus inclines 75 
degrees to the axis of her orbit, 
and thereforeher feafons vary very 
faft, the Sun pafling over more of 
her from pole to pole in one day, 
than over the Earth in a quarter 
ota year. Hence her heated pla- 
ces have time to cool, and indi- 
cates that provifion has been-made 
for her inhabitants, that they 
might not fuffer by their vicinity 
to the Sun; this circumftance alfo 
gives her two winters and two 
fummers at her equator, and in- 
dicates her inhabited. 

The Eartu is the third planet 
in the order ofthefyftem ; but hav- 
ing devoted fo much of this tract 
to its phanomena, as well as its fa- 
tellite the Moon, we proceed to 
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Mars, (known in the Hea- 
vens by his red and fiery appear- 
ance) and next above the Earth. 
This planet is but about one-fifth 
fo large asthe Earth; is about 150 
millions of miles from the: Sun, 
and goes round him in fomething 
lefs than gwo of our years. His 
days and nights together have been 
confidered, till lately, about 40 
minutes longer than our;* and 
he has no variety of feafons. 
When we pafs near him, he has a 
moft alarming and fiery, appear- 
ance, and is often miftaken for a 
comet; but when we are on the 
oppofite fide of our orbit, he ap- 
pears fmall, and fearcely to be dif- 
tinguiflied from a fixed ftar. 

Jurrrer, an huge planet, near 
a thoufand times as large as the 
Earth, is the next above Mars, 
at five times the diftance from the 
Sun that we are; fo enjoys buta 
twenty-fifth part of the light, heat, 
and attraction of that luminary we 
do. He is attended with four fa- 
tellites that revolve fo regularly 
tound him, that the three firft are 
eclipfedevery revolution,and that 
every feventh day the three firft 
come in conjunction with him 
and one another, as may. be feen 
in the Eidouranion. Longitude 
at land can be afcertained by the 
eclipfes of Jupiter’s : fatellites, as 
well as by a tranfit of Venus; and 
would fuperfede the neceflity of a 
time-keeper, if they could be ob- 
ferved at fea: hence, in the Nau- 
tical Almanack, thefe eclipfes are 
very exactly calculated for the me- 
ridian of Greenwich, and anfwer 
very good geographical as well as 
nautical purpofes. Jupiter, though 
near twelve years in making his 
way round the Sun, turns round 


his axis in about ten of our hours, 
fo that his days and nights are but 
five hours each, and he has no vp. 
riety of feafons, for his axis is per. 
pendicular to the plane of his or. 
bit. Turning fo fwift on his axis, 
his figure becomes more oblate 
than that of the Earth, being more 
than 6000 miles in diameter from 
one fide of his equator tothe other, 
than from pole to pole. This 
{wiftnefs of diurnal motion alfo 
draws his clouds and vapours into 
ftreaks or lines over his equatorial 
parts, forming what is called Ju- 
piter’s belts. 

Saturn, fill a more remote 
planet from the Sun, is faid to be 
949 millions of miles from him, 
and is near thirty years in going 
round him. He is too remote for 
his {pots to be feen, and therefore 
the length of his days and nights 
are yetunknownf. A large, broad, 
double, and luminous ring fur- 
rounds him, with its edge towards 
the Earth, but inclining about 
thirty degrees to the plane of the 
ecliptic, and muft appear likea 
great arch of light to his inhabi- 
tants: It keeps parallel to itfelf at 
all times, and perhaps is intended 
to reflect light on the planet; 
which, with that reflected from 
his five fatellites, and the original 
light of the Sun, he has more light 
than we fhould have from two 
fach full Moons as ours; fo no 
doubt but he may haveinhabitants 
adapted to the darknefs and cold- 
nefs of his fituation. 

The Georcium: SIpvus, % 
Georcean Pranet, (fo called 
by Mr. Herfchell, itsingeniousand 
indefatigable difcoverer) makes 
the feventh in the order of the fyt 


tem; it moves about the 30th par 
0 


* According to the obfervations made by Mr. Herfchell on a large fpot on the 


face of Mars, nis diurnal motion, 
dium he fays “tis 23 hours 


MD, Or THAT of the Easth’s is irregular; at ame 
>» 39 Minutes, and 22 feconds. 


7 Mr. Rerfcheil has lately difcovered {pots upom Saturn, and that they feem 
im mecion; but has not from them yet afcertained the length 'of his days and night 
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ofadegree in 24 hours, is near 
twice Saturn’s diftance, from the 
Sun, and will be near eighty-two 
years and fix mouths in going 
round him; is of a pale colour, 
and much larger in its appearance 
than the fixed ftars, being 160 
times as large as the Earth. 

_ Thefe we confider as the regu- 
lar bodies of our fyftem; fo regu- 
lar, indeed, that every phanomena 
refpecting them are calculated for 

years beforehand, and it is almoft 
confidered as a criminal error to 
bea minute of time wrong in the 
calculation, But we are fome- 
times vifited by Comets, which 
may alfo be recognized as a part 
of our fyftem; but of thefe our 


knowledge is very imperfect. By. 


{uppofing that the fame Comet 
has appeared at equal intervals of 
time; by obferving that, like the 
planets, they difcribe equal areas 
in equal times; and by having 
three points in an oval given to 
make out its eccentricity: From 
thefe data, it was natural for ma- 
thematicianstofuppofe they could 
calculate the times of the return 
of all Comets that had been {ci- 
entifically obferved ; but alas! we 
find even a Dr. Halley miftaken; 
and new Comets appearing, of 
which calculation is perfectly fi- 
lent! We know that Comets ac- 
companied with tails come very 
near the Sun, and from all quar- 
ters of the H@avens! that the tails 
keep oppofite to the Sun; that, 
like eletrical and borealean light, 


they do not refraét the light of the 


fixed ftars, &c. That of the year 


1680, was tremendous! Its ap- 
pearance is copied in the Kidou- 
ranion. It-defcends from the top 
of the theatre; its tail increafing 
in length and. luftre till it arrives 
at the Sun, diminifhing as it af- 
cends, Its motion is in the pa- 
rabolic curve; and it finally dif- 
appears at the roof of the theatre. 
But when we launch out into 
infinite, fpace, and contemplate 
the numberlefs fyttems that fill it; 
here indeed we have a fubject that 
is truly worthy of the Deity! 
Whoever fuppofes the fixed ftars 
placed in a concave {phere, as they 
appear to us, muft have a narrow 
and contraéted idea of the Su- 
PREME Baine; for one fiar ap- 
pears big, and another little, be~ 
caufe one ftar is immenf{ely, difs 
tant from usin comparifon of ano- 
ther: By telefcopes we can fee 
three times the number we can 
by the naked eye, and now our 
telefcopes have received further 
improvement, 30,000 fixed fars 
are difcovered!/* And why may 
not {tars be fo remote, that their 
light may not have reached the 
Earth even fince the creation! 
The Sun’s light could not reach 
the fixed ftars, and be reflected 
back with fuch luftre; of courfe 
they fhine by their own light—if 
fo, they fine as our Sun does, 
and confequently are Suns them- 
felves. Now, asa kind of fame- 
nefs runs through the order of na- 
ture, it is reafonable to conclude 
thefe Sunsto be centers of fyitems 
like ours, and deftined for the fame 
noble purpofes, viz. that of giv- 
ing 


* Through Mr, Herfchell’s large telefcope, many fixed frars appear double; the 


Polar Star is double (but they are only Srars at different diftances from us, appear 


ge hm the fame line.} Some appear like a topaz, others azure, others red 5 
: ; and many as perfeétty defined asa fhilling ison black clothe The in- 
~~ Dr. Harnfby difcovers that Aréturus, and feveral others of what we call 
one? have a progreflive motion, and that they are very differently fituated in 
bacheth one another to what they were even in Flamfted’s times So that it is 
probable fyfterms may revolve round fy ftems; that our Sun himfelf is in motion, ane 
Sasmtes his fyftem of worlds along with him. 
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ing light, heat, and vegetation to 
various worlds that revolve round 
them, but which are too remote 
for difcovery, even with our beft 
teleicopes! . This idea is infinitely 
too big for the human mind! 
How inadequate muft the utmoft 
ftretch of human faculties be to 
reprefent infinity! The ftars, dif- 
pofed in conftellations, and fur- 
rounded by concentric circles, 
may perhaps affift the imagination 
a little: The attempt, inclofing 
the Eidouranion, may be forgiven, 
but it cannot be admitted. But 
was it pofible we could launch 
into infinite {pace, and fly to the 
moft diftant fixed ftar we could 
fee, even there, perhaps, we fhould 
find ourfelves on the confines of 
creation, and fee as many {tars be- 
fore us as we left behind! For 
{pace has neither top nor bottom 
gn it: Itis a circle whofe center 
is every where, but whofe cir- 
cumference is no where! Even 
fyftems themfelves may have re- 
volutions round one another: for 
new ftars appear, rife into mag- 
nitude, and then diminith and dif- 
appear. Stars of the First mag- 
nitude in Flamfted’s time, dwin- 
die into thofe of the turrxp or 
FOURTH In our time; as is the cafe 
with the Aldebaran and others. 
Some of the ftars change their 
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magnitude periodically, as is the 

cafe with the ftar Algol, in Me. 

dufa’s Head, which rifes from a 

{tar of the third magnitude to 

one of the fecond, in two days 

and twenty-one hours. By analo- 

gy we conclude, that at a proper 

diftance our Sun would dwindle 

into a fixed ftar among the reff, 

and his fyftem of worlds difap- 

pear. Now as we fee that al- 

moft every particle of our globe 

{warms with life and animals, we 

cannot fuppofe the other bodies 
of our fy{tem to be only intended 
asa faint fpangle for mortals to 
gaze at, more efpecially as they 
are as well calculated for inhabit- 
ants as ours, revolving as regu- 
larly round the fame Sun, and 
feeming to have every other con. 
venience for rational and brute in- 
habitants. But to carry this idea 
into infinite fpace; to recognize 
Suns and fyftems above us, below 
us, to the Eaft, the Weft, the 
North, the South; to confider 
each Sun as the center of a fyftem 
like ours, and every world it- 
habited!—in fhort, the giddy 
fancy turns round, and is entirely 
loft and funk im the abyfs ot 
nature! Well might the Pfalmitt 
fay, that “ The Heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment fheweth his handy work. 





DISSERTATION on the probable CAUSE of the DELUGE. 


[ Annexed to the preceding Account. ] 


O perfe& are thelaws by which 

this wonderful fvftem is re- 
gulated, and fo effeétual that felf- 
phyfic which the Almighty has 
initituted through all his works, 
that if any fortuitous accident 
happens in the fyftem, there re- 
quires no immediate interpofition 
to prevent or cure the mifchief, 


each body carrying within itfelf 


the principles of prefervation and 


cure; an argument of wifdom and 
forefight worthy the Deity ! 

The planet Jupiter was attraé- 
ed out of his orbit by the enor- 
mous Comet which appeared 10 
the year 1680, The Comet came 
acrofs the plane of his traét, hada 
temporary influence upon him, 
and it is obfervable, he has not 
travelled by the fame fixed ftars 
fince that period which he did be- 

fore 
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fore it. When the influence of 
the Comet had ceafed, and he was 
again left to that of the Sun as be- 
fore, no doubt but his ufual motion 
wasmomentarily retarded, and the 
fhape of his orbit altered. Now, 
if Jupiter confifts of land and wa- 
ter, (and by the {pots feen on his 
face, it is more than probable) it 
is poflible he might experience a 
revolution fomething fimilar to 
our food; for that our flood was 
occafioned by the near approach 
of a Comet, is a moft natural fup- 
pofition, and in no wife militates 
againft the {criptural doctrine of 
thatevent: as it was as eafy, and 
asconfiftent for the Almighty, to 
render juftice by a fecondary 
caufe, as by an immediate inter- 
' pofition. Nor is his attribute of 
mercy arraigned by the promif- 
cuous deftruétion the Deluge oc- 
cafioned; for it is evident, by rea- 
foning from his works, that he 
governs the univerfe by “ gene- 
neral, not by partial laws.” 

The veftiges of the Deluge are 
foremarkable, both on the fur- 
face and within the bowels of the 
earth, that, if examined without 
prejudice, they prove, I think, 
beyond a doubt, that awful revo- 
lution to have been the work of a 
Comet. Not that the moifture of 
Its ie wae the world, as was 
unphilofophically fuggefted by 
Whifton; but if the Deeaben of 
the Moon be capable of raifing 
the water of thefea above its com- 
mon level, what effets might not 
Satie — the nearer ap- 

ch of a erhaps man 

thoufand times Agen. as the 
Moon? If a tide by fuch an at- 
traétion was raifed three or four 
miles above the level of the Sea, 
the Earth, by turning on its axis, 
— have that proturberance 
sagged over the land, and its fur- 

cewould be plowed up into thofe 
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inequalities we call mountains; 

for that mountainsare not of eter - 
nal duration, is evident from their 
growing lefs, even in the memory 

of man; for every thing ftrives at’ 
alevel. Rains falling on moun 

taing wafh down their afperities : 

this matter bemuds the rivers, and 

banks out the fea; rocks them- 

felves yield up their fantaftic fi- 

gures to the effects of air, water, 

and heat; and land has been grow- 

ing into the water ever fince the 

Deluge. But why fhould allaffem- 

blages of mountains be arranged 

like the little ridges of fand on the 
fea-thore? Doubtlefs by having 

been produced by a fuperior tide, 

and left to dry by an unreturning 

fea. Almoft all great ranges of 
mountains run North and South: 

The Andes of the Cordelleras; 

the mountains of the Moon in Af- 

rica; the Dofranes, Caucafus, Ap- 

penine, Allegany, &c. the Alps 

and Pyrenees excepted. 

As Comets vifit our fyftem in 
all directions, why might not that 
in queftion have its motion from 
North to South, and dragging the 
fea after it, determine the moun- 
tains to thofe points of the com- 
pafs? From whence come the 
fhells and fifth bones we meet with 
on the tops of the higheft moun- 
tains? We have not difcovered 
any power in nature difpofed to 
work fuch quantities of them 
through the bowels of the Earth; 
and fuperftition has not yet been 
fo bad as to carry them thither: 
They are not a fortuitous aflem- 
blage of atoms afluming fuch 
forms, not Lusus NATUR#, but 
BONA FIDE, fhells and fifli-bones, 
fugh as we meet with on the fea- 
fhore! We find them alfo deep 
buried in the bowels of the ground, 
far from the fea; we find them in 
rocks, and often converted into 
ftone; nay, why may not the " 
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of fith, joined with vegetable fub- 
itances, form the bitumen of coal ? 
We have experiments that war- 


rant fuch afuggeftion. . Now, if 
ever the fea was dragged over the 
furface of the Earth by the attrac- 
tion of a Comet, thefe effects muit 
naturally follow. 

In digging into the bowels of 
the Earth, we have {till ftronger 
evidence that the flood was occa- 
fioned by the near approach of a 
Comet. It is well afcertained, 
that the united attraction of every 
atom of the Earth formsthat Earth 
into a denfe ball, and not any par- 
ticular attraction in its center.— 
All matter being therefore affec&- 
ed by this power in proportion to 
its. denfity, one might conclude 
that the heavieft bodies would lie 
deepeft, and the lighteft near the 
furface, but this is by no means 
the cafe: Coalis lighter than ftone, 
various minerals lie upon light 
earths, &c. evidently proving, that 
the general order of nature has at 
fome time been difturbed, and the 
mannerin which matter obeys the 
laws of gravity difarranged. Hence 
the philofophic miner finds ftrata 
of various denfity in digging down- 
wards; and in purfuing his vein 
of ore, finds that ftrata broken 
and divided; nay, if he lofes the 
vein, he can eafily tell where to 
find it again, by the manner in 
which it broke off.. In this he is 
never miftaken: He-fees it, as it 
were, through many fathoms of 
Earth! Evidently fuggefting, that 
fome revolution on the Earth has 
broken up its naturally arranged 
ftrata, and introduced this * re- 
gular confufion.” 

The various ftrata of the Earth 
feldom lie on one another hori- 
zontally ; they generally dip, and 
near the fhore commonly incline 
towards the fea, On the South 
coaiiot England, the rocksincline 


foutherly ; on the oppofite coatt of 
France, they incline to the North, 
Is it not probable, that at the De. 
luge, the horizontal ftratum was 
broken between thefe countries; 
and the ends falling loweft at the 
beach, formed the channel, into 
which the fea flowed, when it loft 
the influence of the Comet, and 
again obeyed the power of gravi- 
ty? Countries feparated by nar. 
row channels, univerfally have 
their fhores inclining towards the 
fea; fhewing that the general geo- 
graphy was at that time altered, 
It is true, we have an old doe. 
trine revived, and fupported by 
re{pectable authority, that moun- 
tains were formed originally by 
thofe eruptions we call volcanos, 
The-votaries of this theory pro- 
nounce the hollows and cavities 
on the tops and fides of mouna- 
tains, craters, or the cups of ex- 
tinguifhed volcanos; and if the 
ftone of the mountain be of a 
bluith colour, then it is declared 
Lava; and the proof of a volcano 
having exifted there, becomes in- 
controvertible! —Hiftory, ~how- 
ever, affords us very few inftances 
of mountains fo formed. This 
doétrine has received very juft au- 
thority from the late fcientific 
Circumnavigators. The rocks 
which furround the iflands of the 
Pacific Ocean generally break off 
perpendicularly about a mile out 
at fea, which makes their ap- 
proach very difficult and danger 
ous; and asthe ftratum immedi 
ately under the loam of the fur- 
face has an afhy or lava-like ap- 
pearance, the voyagers very natur- 
ally concluded, that the immenle 
number of {mall iflands which ftud 
that extenfive ocean, were the 
produdt of fubaqueous eruptions. 
If I might be allowed to hazard 
an opinion againft fuch refpett- 


able authority, I fhould rather 2p. 
prehen 
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apehend that the Pacific Ocean 
‘had been once a continent, and 
that at the Deluge, when the 
Earth’s furface was difarranged 
and broken up by the violent mo- 
tion ofthe waters, the general body 
ofit funk beneath the level, or 
was wathed away to other parts, 
leaving only the more elevated 
and folid part remaining. For vol- 
cands throw up matter piecemeal ; 
iflands, therefore, formed by them 
would have a floping, or gradu- 
ally finking fhore; whereas the 
iflands of the Great South Sea are 
furrounded by perpendicular rocks 
that fink in that direction to an 
almoft unfathomable depth in the 
fea. Befides, how can we ac- 
count for that fimilarily of man- 
ners, cuftoms, colour, and even 
language, among the inhabitants 
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of iflands fo diftant, that no mode 
of navigation they pra¢tife could 
ever make them acquainted, or 
have any communication with 
one another? If thefe iflands were 
thrown up from -the bottom of 
the fea, their inhabitants would 
not be thrown up along with 
thein, and all with the fame cuf- 
toms and language. Now, if this 
immente part of the globe was a 
continent before the Deluge, the 
inhabitants might be alike; and 
if the elevated parts were above 
the waters, (a circumftance more 
than probable) inhabitants might 
be faved upon them, with every 
circumftance of -fimiliarity we 
now find among them; for that 
revolution is not of fo remote a 
date, but remains of antediluvian 
manners might exift at this time, 
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TEA. 
FPXEA grows ona fmall fhrub, 
the leaves of which are col- 
lected twice or thrice every year. 
Thofe who collect the leaves three 
umes a year, begin at the new 
moon which precedes the vernal 
equinox, whether it falls in the 
tnd of February, or the beginning 
ofMarch, At that period moft 
of the leaves are perfectly grcen, 
and hardly fully expanded: but 
thefe {mall and tender leaves are 
accounted the beft of all; they 
ae fearce and exceedingly dear. 
The fecond crop, -or the firft 
for thofe who. colle&t the leaves 
only twice a year, is gathered a- 
bout the end of March, or the be- 
sianing of April. Part of the 
leaves have then attained to. ma- 
turstys and though the other part 
have acquired only half their fize, 
they are both collected without 
any diftinGtion. ‘ 
‘Phethird, or the fecoad for 


fome, and laft crop, is more a-+ 
bundant, and is colleéted about 
the end of April, or the beginning 
ef May, when the leaves have at- 
tained to their full growth, either 
in fize or number. There are fome 
people who negle& the two firft 
crops, and who confine them, 
felves entirely to this; the leaves 
of which are feleéted with great 
care, and diftributed into claffes 
according to their fize and good- 
nefs. Tea ought to be rejected 
as of a bad quality, when old, 
and as it were withered leaves are 
found amongft it: which may be 
eafily known, by infufing a little 
of it in water: for then the leaves 
dilate, and return to their natural 
fiate. 

The leaves of the tea fhrub are 
oblong, fharp-pointed,indented on 
the edges, and of avery beautiful 
green colour. The flower is com- 
pofed of five white petals difpofed 
in form of a rofe, and is fucceeded 
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a pod of the fize of a filberd, con- 
taining two or three fmall green 
feeds, which are wrinkled, and 
have a difagreeable -tafte. Tis 
root is fibrous, and fpreads itfelf 
out near the fuperficies of the 
ground. 

The fhrub grows equally well 
inarich as ina poor foil. It is 
to be found all over China: but 
there are certain places where the 
tea is of a better quality than in 
others. Some people give the 
preference to thetea of Japan, but 
we have reafon to doubt whether 
there is any real difference. 

The manner of preparing tea is 
very fimple; when the leaves are 
collected, they are expofed tothe 
{team of boiling water, in order 
to foftem them; and they are then 
fpread out upon metal plates, 
placed over a moderate fire, where 
they acquire.that fhrivelled ap- 
pearance which they have when 
brought to Europe. 

In China there are only two 
kinds of the tea fhrub; but the 
Chinefe, by their induftry, have 
confiderably multiplied each of 
them. If there are therefore large 
quantities of tea in that country, 
which is exceflively dear, there is 
fome alfo very common, and fold 
at a low rate. The Chinefe, how- 
ever, are very fond of good tea, 
and take as much pains to procure 
it of an excellent quality, as the 
Europeans de to procureexcellent 
wine. 

BOHEA TEA. 

The Chinefe name of this tea 
is vou-y-tcha, that is to fay, tea of 
the kind called vou-y. It takes its 
name from a mountain in the 
province of*Foiken. 

There are three kinds of this 
tea; the firft of which, called 
common bohea, grows at the bot- 
tom of the mountain ; the fecond, 


* The names of the laf two kinds are generally corrupted into congo and fouhong> 


called congfu or camphou, STOWs at 
the top; and the third, named 
Joat chaon,* grows in the middle, 

Cong-fo-tcha, means boheatea bet. 
ter prepared, and /oat-choan figni. 
fies quinteflence. The latter js 
thus named, either becaufe grow. 
ing on the middle of the mountain, 
and being fheltered from the inju. 
ries of the weather, it requires a 
greater degree of finenefs than the 
reft; or becaufe none of the leaves 
are gathered, except fuch as are 
full and juicy. 

The /oat-choan tea fold to the 
Europeans, is nothing, therefore, 
but congo-fou tea of a Luperior qua- 
lity. The three fhrubs  diftin- 
guifhed by the above names are 
in every refpect the fame ; and the 
only difference of the tea confifts 
in the manner of preparing it. 

Bohea tea, in general, ought to 
be dry, and heavy in the hand; 
this is a fign that the leaves have 
been full and juicy. When in 
fufed, they ought to communti- 
cate to the water a yellow colour, 
inclining a little to green, which 
indicates that they are frefh, for 
old tea produces a red colour. 
Care muft be taken, above all, to 
avoid red leaves, and to chufe fuch 
as are large and entire. This alfo 
isa fign of frefhnefs; for the longer 
tea is kept, the more it is fhaken, 
which breaks the leaves, and 
mixes them with a great deal of 
duft. It fometimes happens, how- 
ever, that the tea duit is owing to 
the manner in which it is put into 
the box, as the Chinefe tread 
upon it with their feet, to make tt 
hold a larger quantity. The leaves 
of the cong-fou and /oat-choan teas 
ought to have a beautiful black 
fhining tint, to be large and 
weighty, and to communicate te 
water a very bright colour, and a 
mild tafte. 

The 
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‘The pekao is a particular kind 
of tea-fhrub, the leaves of which 
are.all black on the one fide, and 
ail white on the other. As the 
real pekao tea is very {carce and 
dear,,even in thofe places where 
it grows, the Chinefe, who ftudy 
theart of adulterating their teas in 
general, take care, when this va-_ 
luable fort is colle¢ted, to put ito’ 
it a great many. more black than 
white leaves. -They adulterate it, 
likewife, by mixing with it fome 
of the {mall half-grown leaves, as 
vet white, which grow on the top 
of the common boheatree. This 
changes the quality of the pekao; 
for thefe leaves ‘being fcarcely 
formed, can have very little fap 
or flavour. 

; GREEN-TEA. 

. Green teas do not grow in the 
fame places as the bohea, tea, 
They are brought from the pro- 
vince of Nankin, and are diftin- 
guifhed into three forts. “The firft 
isknown under the name of /ongdo 
tea, but oftener under that of 
green toukay ; the fecond is called 
bm tea, and the third ay/Juen tea, 
Thereare alfo fome other kinds ; 
but. the ‘greater part of them are 
ueknown, ‘or of little importance 
to foreigners. The /inglo and 
bayfuenteas come from the fame 
fhrub. . Their only difference is 
in the manner of their being pre- 
pared, 

Bin tea grows on a different 
fhrab, the leaves of which are 
thicker and larger than thofe of 
other kinds. 

All thefe teas ought to have a 
green leaden tint: the older they 
are, the leaves become more yel- 
low, which is a very great fauit. 
They ought alfo to have a burnt 
or {corched {mell, not too ftrong, 
peng : for when they have 

niong kept, they havea fifh 
melt, fomewhat like that of vil 
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chards.. The:French with to find 
in green teas, and particularly in 
fonglo and imperial, an odour fi- 
milar to that of foap. 

In thefe different kinds of tea 
which I have mentioned, there is 
a particular diftinétion to be made, 
as they are generally clafled into 
one, two, or three kinds, accord- 
ing to the periods at which they 
were gathered. 

TEA IN BALLS. 

In China there is a kind of tea 
called poncul-tcha, to which the 
Europeans give the name of tea in 
balls. It is procured from the 
province of Fle tchient or Yunnan, 
and isa compofition or mixture of 
different. teas formed into balls. 
When it is ufed, a fmall quantity 
of it is cut off, and fuffered to ins 
fufe a much longer time. than 
common tea. It is not agreeable 
to the tafte, but it has the peculiar 
virtue of curing diforders of the 
breaft, and. facilitating digeftion. 
Some of this.tea is brought alfo 
from Siangyang,a town in the pro~ 
vince of Houguang, but it is infe- 
rior in quality to the former. ‘The 
latter may be. eafily known, by 
applying it to the mouth, and 
breathing ftrongly upon it; if it is 
penetrated by the breath, it is'ac- 
counted genuine. The older the 
poncul-tcha 8, the more it is in res 
queft; it is even pretended, that 
it has been kept.in. fome families, 
with aftonifhing precautions, for 
more than a century: but this ts 
an affair of tafte, abfolutely foe 
reign to commerce. 

* CHLNA. INK. 

This is a compofition of fith- 
clue, ox-gall, and Jamp-black, 
When in a liquid flate, it is pour- 
ed into {mall wooden moulds, 
where it is fuffered to harden, 

The Chinefe confider it as an 
excellent remedy) for {pitting of 
blood. They keep fomeof it, 

therefore, 
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therefore, often in their mouths, 
as the Europeans do lozenges. 
The beft is made at Tcienien, a 
city of the province of Nankin, 
fituated on the Kiang, or blue ri- 
ver. That of the fineft quality is 
dry, hard, black, and fhining. 
GAMBOGE. 

Thisis a refinous gummy juice, 
of a yellow odour, extracted drop 
by drop on incifion, from a prickly 
fhrub, which rifes to a confider- 
able height, and climbs round 
other trees like ivv. The beft 
kind is brittle, hard, high-colour- 
ed, of an infipid tafte at firft, and 
then fharpifh, inflammable, and 
capable of being, in a great mea- 
fure, diffolved in fpirits of wine. 
This gum, which is ufed in me- 
dicine, is procured from Sigan, 
a village inthe province of Ki- 
angfi. Some people prefer the 
gamboge of Siam to that of China. 

GUM LAC. 

This gum, employed in the 
compofition of Spanifh wax, ought 
to be chofen in bright tranfparent 
leaves. It is brought frem Quan- 
ton, in the province of Oueicheu; 
but it is much inferior to that of 
England. 

QUICKSILVER. 

This fluid, heavy mineral, 
which penetrates gold and filver, 
is a natural produétion of feveral 
parts of China and the Eaft-In- 
dies. It is generally found in the 
mountains, covered with a kind 
of foft ftones, as white as chalk. 
{t is remarked, that the plants 
which grow upon thefe moun- 
tains are greener and taller than 
any where elfe; but the trees fel- 
dom produce fruit. When a thick 
mift, or vapour, which does not 
afcend very high, is feen to rife 
from the mountain, it is a certain 
fign that there is a mine of quick- 
filver below. The richeft mines 
are thofe fituated towards the 
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north: they are always furround. 
ed by water, which muft be eva. 
cuated before they are worked, 
It is feldom poffible to get 
quickfilver pure from the mine, 
as it is found mixed with earth, 


‘or reduced to natural cinnabar, 


that is to fav, mercury combined 
with fulphur. If the mercury is 
mixed only with a fmall quantity 
ofearth, it is {trained througha 
fhamoy fkin, on which the earth 
remains alone; but when it is in 
the form of native cinnabar, it 
muft be extracted by means of iron 
and fire. The iron ferves to de- 
tach the fulphureous acid which 
confined the mercury; and the 
fire gives the mercury an oppor- 
tunity of fhooting in a receiver 
filled with water, which is necef- 
fary, that it may condenfe byithe 
coolnefs it finds when it rifes from 
the fire. 

This mineral fubftance being 
compofed of fmall globuies, al 
ways difunited, is the more diffi- 
cult to be fixed and retained when 
it is preffled. It remajns, hows 
ever, motionlefs, when fuffered to 
fettle in one place; yet the old 
Eaft-India Company gave over 
carrying any of it in their veffels, 
for fear of accidents. It was 
brought home by thecommanders 
of private fhips, who were lefs ti- 
mid, and without any inconve- 
nience, after ufing proper pre 
cautions. The advantage they 
derived from this article ought 
to encourage us to imitate them, 
provided we do not negleé& the 
neceflary prefervatives. 

MUSK. 

This is a kind of bilious, fer- 
mented, curdled, and almoft cor- 
rupted blood, taken from a bag 
under the belly of a fpecies of 
roe-buck, the hair of which 1s 
dry, brown, and brittle. When 


the animal is killed, this bag is 
cut 
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et off; and the curdled blood 
being feparated from it, is hung 
up to dry in the fun. In this fitu- 
ation it is foon converted into a 
light fubftance, almoft in powder, 
and of a brown colour, which is 

in put intothe bag for the fake 
of tranfportation. Thefe animals 
are caught in the beginning of 
fummer, becaufe, having been 
half-ftarved during winter, on ac- 
count of the fnow, which lies very 
deep on the ground, their blood 
is heated, and in a ftate of fer- 
mentation. 

Mutk ought to be chofen very 
dry, and in bags the fize of an 
egg, thin, having a ftrong {mell, 
and wellcovered with hair, which 
fhould be of a brown colour. It 
is neceflary to obferve carefully, 
that the bags have not bee open- 
ed, and again {wed up; and that 
no {mall ftones, or bits of lead, 
have been put into them, which 
isa trick very common among the 
Chinefe. If one is obliged to 
keep the mufk feparate from the 
bag, it ought to be preferved in a 
leaden box, in order that the cool- 
nefs of the metal may prevent it 
from becoming dry, and contraét- 
ing a bad {rnell. 

_MOTHER OF PEARL. 

This ariicle confifts of large 
thick oyfter-fhells, of a grey co- 
lour on the out-fide, and {mooth 
and filvery within. They have 
internally the fame beauty and 
. Hplendor’as thofe pearls which are 
commonly found in them. 


The Chinefe do not procure. 


thefe thells in their own country, 
but from Cochin-china and Cam- 
boja. They manufacture all kinds 
of toys of them; and ufe them al- 
fo iaftead of window-glafs, as 
they'admit almoft as inuch light 
a fome of our glafs in Europe. 

¥ employ them, likewife, in 
making lime; not for building, 
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becaufe it is not fo ftrong a ce- 
ment as that made of ftone; but 
for plaifter and ftucco, as it is 
much finer and whiter, Mother 
of pearl ought to be chofen of a 
beautiful white colour, thick and 
fmooth, and above all, free from: 
yellow or grey {pots and veins. 
VARNISH. 

The Chinefe varnifh is a com- 
pofition of a vicious liquor ex- 
tracted from different fhrubs and 
{mall reddifh worms, about the 
fize of the filk-worm. After thefe 
worms have been boiled in water, 
the furface of it appears covered 
with a kind of oily fubftance, 
which is carefully colle€ted, and 
which immediately fixes and be- 
comes hard; but it may be foften- 
ed by heat, when it is neceflary 
to ufe it. This fecond kind of 
varnifh is much fuperior to the 
firft. . 

There is, however, a third kind, 
which is of ftill better quality, and 
in much greater requeft. «It is 
made of a kind of gum called eie, , 
which, in fummer, diftils from 
certain trees under the form of the 
tears of the turpentine tree. The 
yellow is the beft; that which is 
black is indifferent. 

‘The cie, when fref and moift, 
exhales a malignani vapour, which 
occafions palenefs and prodigious - 
{welling in the faces of thofe who 
collec it for the firft time. | This 
malady cannot be cured but by 
rubbing the part affected with the 
afhes of burned feathers. With- 
out this remedy, the diforder in- 
creafes, a fever enfues, and the 
patient is expofed to great danger. 

Works to which this varnifli 
is applied do not dry except im a 
very moift place, which requires 
time; but when they are once 
dry, they remain always in the 
farne ftate, and never alter. Ar- 
ticles which are well varnifhed, 
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receive feven coats of varnifh, 
one of which is never laid upon 
another until the former is perfectly 
dry. Hence it happens that the 
varnith of thofe pieces of furniture 
manufactured at Canton, which 
being made in hafte, according 
as they are ordered, and have not 
had time to dry, retains a difa- 
greeable odour, not obferved in 
thofe of Nankin, which are in the 
greateft requeft, next to thofe of 
Japan. The brilliancy peculiar 
to the Nankin varnifh is given to 
it by polifhing, and by infinuat- 
ing into the pores of the wood a 
kind of powder, which incorpo- 
rates with it, and produces that 
juitre fo much admired. 

Great care ought to be taken 
that the different coats are laid on 
evenly and {moothly without blif- 
ters, and that the figures are well 
exccuted. 

. CINNAMON. 

This odoriferous bark, the beft 
of which is without doubt that 
of the ifland of Ceylon, is found 
alfo in China. The Chinefe cin- 
namon is of a fuperior quality to 
that of Cochin, and may be pro- 
cured at a moderate price. . This 
bark ought to be chofen thin, of 
a beautiful brown colour, like that 
of Spanifh fnuff, and of a very 
fharp tafte. Cinnamon of the firft 
quality is in great requeft. 

One may procure likewife in 
China ftar-annifeed, which ought 
to be chofen frefh, and of a fine 
odour, as well as cardarnum, equal 
in goodnefs to that of the Malabar 
coatt. The pods ought to be of a 
triangular form, having the feeds 
in the infide brown, and of afharp 
aromatic tafte; and the membrane 

which inclofes them ought to be 
edoriterous, and of'a bright yellow 
colour. The neweft is the bet. 
GINSENG. 
This oriental plant, fo: much 





celebrated, grows in the moun: 
tains of Fartary, which border on 
certain provinces of the Chinefe 
empire. Itsftem, whichis as thick 
as that of wheat, and about a foot 
in height, bears at firft red but- 
tons, which expand each into fix 
white leaves like thofe of the vio- 
let. This knotty root has almoft 
the figure of the mandragora; but 
it is fmaller, tranfparent, and in- 
terfperfed with {mall black veins, 
which form two orthree branches. 
It-has a fweet tafte, with a flight 
mixture of bitternefs, and is of 
an aromatic fmell, which is far 
from being difagreeable. This 
root, in order that it may be pre- 
ferved, is dried, and then it be- 
comes red on the outfide, and yel- 
lowifh within. It is fold at a ne 
price, efpecially when it is ofa 
good qualitv. Thofe kinds which 
are brown and grey are much in- 
ferior to the other. 

Worms fometimes get into the 
ginfeng, and gnaw it, which would 
render it unfit for fale, were it not 
for the cunning of the Chinefe, 
who have the patience to fill up 
the holes with a yellow powder 
which has a great refemblance to 
the colour of the root. They in- 
finuate this powder into the fimall 
eyes of the plant, with fo much 
art, that one muft be a great con- 
noifleur to avoid being deceived. 
The Chinefe themfelves, however, 
are fometimes dupes, in their turn, 
to the fraud of fome European 
merchants, who mix with their 
oriental ginfeng, a certain quan- 
tity of that of Canada, which 1s 
far inferior in value. It is defict- 
ent not only in colour, fmell, and 
tranfparency, but alfo in its vit 
tueand properties. Notwithftand- 
ingthe high idea entertained of this 
plant,the trials made of it in Europe 
never correfpond with the wonders 
aftribed to it by the Chinelfe. 

; The 
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Theiinmoderate ufe: of ginfeng 
would foon bring on death. ° The 
rich are.contented with taking, in 
the morning, 2 {mall quantity of 
it,equalinweight to about a {mall 

in of corn. When taken in 
Pal dofes, either infufedor in 

wder, itis falutary for old men, 
and thefe who are exhavfted by 
excefles; but it:is prejudicial to 
young people, and to thofe who 
are of a warm temperament. The 
ftrength and virtue of this root is 
fo great, that the fame dofe of it 
will ferve twice for infufion with- 
out any addition. 

The beft ginfeng ought to be 
frefh, heavy, of a ftrongimell, and 
free from caries and worm-holes. 
The Chinefe name of it fignifies 
vefemblance to the thighs of a man. 


SILK STUFFS. 


Silk ‘ftuffs of a good quality 
ought to have fine borders, and to 
beclofely woven, very foft,fmooth, 
and bright. To judgeof the good- 
nefs of apiece of filk, one mutt 
not be directed by the weight; 
becaufe the more Canton filk, 
which is a hard kind of an inferior 
quality, has been emploved in 
manufacturing it, the more it will 
weigh... Stuffs made of that filk 
do not take the die. well, efpeci- 
ally green and blue colours; and 
they are always hard and ftiff to 
the touch. The goodnefs of a 
piece of fattin or damafk may be 
known by its being foft, fmooth, 
and even. If made of coarfe filk, 
it will be rough and uneven, 

The woof of the ftuffs manu- 
factured at Canton is made of 
coarfe filk, which renders them 
very inferior to thofe of Nankin, 
where the materials are Gner, and 
Where the workmen are more fkil- 
ful, becaufe they fupply furniture 
for the emperor's palace, 

« Whe principal filk ftuffs brought 
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from China are, plain pekins of 
from 11}to r2ells by 53. «> 

Luteftrings, of 12 ells by from 
5 to 2, and of 14 ells bythe fame, 
Plain gourgourans, of 13 ells by 
Z, and of 14 ells by 3. ; 

Plain padefos, of 14 ells by 4, 
and nearly 2. 

Double ditto, of 14 ells. 

Pekin handkerchiefs, twenty in 
a pieces | 

Plain. embroidered, and_ bro- 
caded fattins, of from 113, to 12 
ells by 3. 

Plain and painted gauzes, fingle 
or double. t ils 

Lampafes for dreffes, of 12 ells 
by é: : ‘ 
Ditto for furniture, of from 214 
to 22 ells by }. : 
_ Painted pekins for dreffés, of . 
from 112 to 22rells by 3... 

Yellow nankeens; firft, fecond, 
and third kinds. 

White ditto, firft and fecond 
kinds. ) 

White nankeen cloth, in pieces 
of 27 ells. bs evaehy 

PORCELAIN. | 

We are not informed who was 
the inventor of porcelain, nor to 
what chance or experiments we 
are indebted for that difcovery. It 
is, however, probable, according 
to fome of the Chinefe annals, 
that porcelain was ufed in China 
before the year 424 of the Chrif- 
tian zra. Since that period, it 
has been gradually brought toa 
degree of perfection, which indu- 
ces the moft opulent people in 
Europe to ufe it. 

Formerly the manufacturers of 
porcelain refided in the cities of 
Eon-leang, Kinte-ching, and Fae- 
tcheou, in the province of Kiangf. 
The works which were made there 
and tranfported to foreign ‘king- 
doms, had no other name tham 
valuable jewels, of Foa-tcheou and 
Kinte-ching. Porcelain was..after~ 

wards 
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wards manufaétured in other pla- 
ces; but it is very different both 
in colour and finenefs. Strangers 
may, without any difficulty, dif- 
tinguifh that which is made in 
the provinces of Canton and Foi- 
kien. It is of a coarfe white co- 
lour, without brightnefs and with- 
out any mixture of thofe delicate 
tints which are peculiar to the 
porcelain of Kinte-ching. The 
latter is unqueftionably the fineft 
known, and is even purchafed 
by the Japanefe themfelves. 

The Europeans procure almoft 
all their porcelain from Canton, 
except that which is ordered; for 
the Chinefe merchants fend mo- 
dels to Kinte-ching to have various 
articles manufaétured in the fame 
manner; but it often happens, 
that the workmen, being fure of 
a ready fale for their own patterns, 
neglect thefe works, and do not 
give themfelves the trouble to 
corre& any faults which may be 
in the materials or the workman- 
fhip. One ought never to give 
commiffions of that kind but to 
merchants of eftablifhed probity 
and reputation, who may be in- 
terefted in caufing them to be well 
executed upon the fpot. Befides 
this, there is another inconveni- 
encein thefecommiffioned works, 
Being all made according to new 
models, in which it is difficult to 
fucceed, if they have even a few 
imperfections, they are rejected 
by the Europeans, who {will pur- 
chafe nothing but what is tho- 
roughly finifhed. They remaia 
therefore in the hands of the ma- 
nufacturers, who not being able 
to difpofe of them to the Chinefe, 
becaufe they are not agreeable to 
their tafte, lay upon the pieces 
they fell an additional price, in 
order to make up for the lofs they 


fuftain by thofe which are re- 
turned. 


Memoir on the Chinefe Trade. 


Nothing is more certain, than 
that the dithculty of imitating mo. 
dels fent from Europe, is one of 
thofe caufes which augment the 
price of porcelain when ordered; 
for we muft not believe that the 
workmen Can copy every pattern 
indifcriminately which is fent to 
them from foreign nations. There 
are fome really impratticable in 
China; though, at the fame time 
the Chinefe can execute fome fur. 
prifing works which we, in out 
turn, confider as impoffible. 

Several people imagine, that 
porcelain acquires a fuperior de 

e of perfe€tion *when it has 

en buried in the earth. This, 
however, is a falfe idea, which 
the Chinefe ridicule. The hif- 
tory of Kinte-ching, fpeaking of 
the beautiful porcelain of old 
times, informs us, that it was in 
fo much requeft, that fcarcely 
were the furnaces opened when the 
merchants difputed who fhould 
have it, which. certainly does not 
imply that it was buried in the 
earth. It is very true, that in dig: 
ging upruins, or in clearing old 
negleéted wells, fome very beau- 
tiful pieces of porcelain are now 
and then found, which have been 
hid during the time of war. or re 
volutions; but thefe pieces are 
beautiful, merely becaufe the 
owners of them thought of con- 
cealing only the moft valuable, 
with a view of finding them again 
when the troubles were over. 
they are highly valued, it is not 
on account of their having acquif 
ed any fuperior quality in the bo- 
fom of the earth, but becanfe thei 
ancient beauty is preferved. There 
are fome connoiffeurs alfo in Chi- 
na, who give a high price for the 
moft trifling utenfils employed by 
their emperors in remote ages 
All the change made ia porcelain 
by lying long in the earth, refpecs 
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tstintsandcolouring. This mark 
of antiquity is ob erved alfo in 
marble and ivory; but fooner 
than in porcelain, the varnifh and 
enamel of which retard the proe 
grefs of moifture. 
A method has lately been dif- 
covered of imitating the ancient 
ain, or at leaft that of con- 
fiderable antiquity. Pieces of this 
kind are generally very thick and 
heavy. They are firft dipped in 
common, mixed with yellow oil, 
which gives them, when baked, 
a fea-green colour: they are then 
baked a fecond time, in a very 
fat kind of liquor made from ca- 
pons and other meat, after which 
they are put into a dirty fewer for 
two or three months; and at the 
end of that time they refemble 
porcelain made three or four hun- 
dred years ago, which was the pe- 
riod when pieces of that colour 


and thicknefs were efteemed by 
the Chinefe. 

Thefe falfeantiques refemblethe 
real alfo, in not refoundiag when 
ftruck, and in producing no hum- 
ming noife when applied totheear. 

The Chinefe are remarkably 
fond of thofe glafs and cryftal wa-~ 
ters which are brought to them 
from Europe. Porcelain, how- 
ever, is preferable; for it hasa cer< 
tain kind of fplendour as well as 
glafs; and if it is lefe tranfparent, 
it is alfo lefs brittle. It likewife 
bears warm liquors; and one may 
hold it in the hand with boiling 
tea, which could not be done with 
a filver cup of the fante figure and 
thicknefs. 

The Chinefefucceed extremely 
well in forming grotefque figures 
and animals of porcelain. Thie 
kind of China is commonly cals 


ed i/cky. 





THE LOST SON: AN 


AFFECTING HISTORY. 


[Continued from page 35.] 


Na letter to Mrs. Harley, an- 
nouncing the pleafing hopes 
of foon feeing her in England, 
Eophemia thus writes: * With 
this agreeable profpeét before 
me, how fhall I account for an 
oppreffion of heart, which for- 
ces Many an involuntary figh 
from me, and eatehaias ears 
tears from my eyes. You will call 
me weak, if I tell you that I have 
been greatly affeéted by a dream, 
which I had two nights ago; not 
that I can poffibly draw either a 
or bad prefage from it, were 

1 faperftitioufly difpofed, which 
indeed is not the cafe; and I have 
often been furprifed to find per- 
fons of good fenfe lay fo much 
efs on dreams, as to be uneafy 
&r joyful according as they inter- 
preted them. The true reafon, 
Perhaps, why any credit is given 


then, is, becaufe people mark 
when they hit, but never when 
they mifs: my dream affected me 
becaufe it called wp fome fad ideas, 
which to fupprefs has been a tafk 
to which all the fortitude I can 
boaft has fearcely been equal. 

‘ Methought I was pafling to 
the water fide, where a boat lay 
ready to carry meto the ner 9 in 
which I was to embark for Eng- 
land. I had taken leave of my 
furrounding friends, and was pre- 
paring to ftep into the boat, when 
a youth croffed my path, and in 
an accent that harrowed up my 
foul, exclaimed—* Ah, will you 
leave me! if you leave me now, 
you will never fee me more.’ 

‘I looked up; it was my child, 
my dear drowned boy, that ftood 
before me; his verv air and fea- 


tures with no other difference than 
what 
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what nine years growth might be 
fuppofed to make in . his appear- 
ance. J {creamed aloud—l ciain- 
ed him in my arms;-the ftrong 
emotion waked me; and I found 
I had my danghter,,who flept 
with me, prefied clofe tu my bo- 
fom, and her face all wet. with 
my tears. 

$ Oh!- Maria, what melancho- 
ly fcenes did this dream recal to 
my mind! I paffed the night in 
tears and wailings: but no more 
on this fad theme: I will not fuf- 
fer thefe bitter remembrances to 
cloud the happier profpects which 
our mecting again, after this long 
feparation, affords me.’ 

In a fubfequent letter . from 
Buphemia, is a phthetic account 
of the dangerous illnefs of her ex- 
ecllent friend Mrs. Benfon. On 
the happy recovery of the. latter, 
an event happened, highly inter- 
efting to Euphemia, and which 
Mrs. Benfon thus relates in a let- 
ter to Mrs. Harley : 

Madam, 
~My -dear Euphemia puts the 
pen into my hand, that upon the 
firft opening of this packet, the 
certainty of my recovery may be 
an earneft of hev fpeedy return to 
you. Ino longer-regret that Iwas 
the caufe of a delay which coft 
you fo much | uneafinefs,) and 
your fweet friend fo much fatieue 
and diftrefs, fince that delay. was 
gracioufly. ordered by Providence 
to produce an effect fo furprifing, 
fo unhoped for, fo happy. But 
my Euphemia commands me to 
give you an account of. it in all 
its preparatory circumftances, I 
could have wifhed fhe had been 
willing to take this tafk upon her- 
felf, and have given it yougn her 
own agreeable manner, which I 
cannot hope to imitate;, fo truly 
has it been obferved, that the art 
ef narration, which fo many-prac- 


tife, and fo few underfiand, jg 
however eafier to be. underftood. 
than, putin practice. 

My recovery, Madam, was as 
rapid as the progrefs of my difeate 
had been; and my Euphemia’s 
plous cates were rewarded with 
the re-eftablifhment of my health 
in three weeks after Mr. Neville’s 
departure. 

Her friends at New-York now 
earneitly folicited her to take up 
her refidence in that gay city, till 
an opportunity offered for her to 
return to England; but fhe chofe 


to pafs her time at-Mrs. Mount- — 


fort’s villa, preferring the fociety 
ot that agreeable woman, that of 
the fenfible and pious Mrs. Law- 
fon, and even mine, to the amufe- 
ments fhe might have expeéted 
there, for which indeed fhe had 
little tafte. * Converfation,’ faid 
fhe, ‘ has been properly. ftiled the 
air of the foul; they who value 
the health and eafe of the mind, 
ought to chufe an element pure 
and ferene for it to breathe in.’ 

. I had nothing remaining of my 
former diforder but a little weak- 
nefs,. which leflened every day, 
and which did not prevent me 
from taking my early morning's 
walk as: ufual.. In one. of thele 
excurfions, Mrs. Mountfort. a¢- 
companied.me; the weather be- 
ing very warm, I fat down under 
a tree and took out my, knitting, 
while fhe went to vifit fome other 
part of the plantation... While! 
was thus employed, I heard the 
found of fteps behind me., I 
up, and turning my eyes that 
way, perceived an Indian advance 
ing towards me.. Having now 4 
full: view of me, he ftood. fill, ex- 
prefiing, by fome very fignificant 


me (Mrs. Mountfort being out of 
fight. ;) L.was alittle uneafy at this 


¢ncounter,. and immediately wet 
_— . . : . the 
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tle fame path fhe had done, with 
e precipitation. 

The Todian perceiving that I 
was under apprehenfions, ftopped, 
and called out in Englifh, * Ma- 
dam, Mrs. Benfon! pray do not 
be afraid; do not you know me, 
Madam ? 

Struck with the found of the 
voice, which I thought was not 
wholly unknown to me, I ftop- 
pedin great agitation; he came 
up tome, and bowing low, faid, 
‘Tam William, Madam, Mr. 
Neville’s fervant; have you quite 
forgot me?’ Speechlefs with afto- 
nifhment, I gazed eagerly ou him, 
and notwithitanding the dark hue 
his kin had acquired, his habit, 
and the alteration that years had 
mace in his countenance, I per- 
ceivedall the features of William. 
* The fatal accident which his 
careleffnefs had been the caufe of,’ 
now rufhed upon my memory, 
and I burft inte tears. 

‘Ah! what brings you here in 


this difguife?’ faid I, as foonas I 


was able to fpeak. ‘ Take care, 
and do not appear before your af- 
flied miftrefs; your fight will re- 
hew her forrows. If you want 
my affiftance, I am ready to af- 
ford it you; but.never let my dear 
Euphemia fee you. 

He anfwered with a fmile,— 
‘My miftrefs fhould not fee me 
if I could not bring her comfort. 
Look there, Madam,’ added he, 
pointing to a young Indian, who 
that moment fhewed himfelf be- 
tween the trees, and ‘upon the 
man’s beckoning him came for- 
wards flowly, with his eyes bent 
@n the. ground. 

Amazement feized me! In the 
countenance of this Indian boy I 
Perceived a ftrong refemblance to 
my Euphemia. W hile I ftood trem- 
ling, unable to fpeak, my foot 
footed to the ground, and my 

Vou. VI. No. 2. D 


eyes fixed upon his face, William, 
throwing afide his mantle, bared 
his bofom, and fhewed me the 
mark of the bow and arrow with 
which he was born. 

Convinced of what till that mo- 
ment I dared notto hope, aftonifh- 
ment and joy deprived me of all 
caution ; I {creamed aloud; and 
threwing my arms about the dear 
boy, held him clofe embraced, 
without being able to uttera word. 
Mrs. Mounttort, who was not far 
diftant, heard my cry, and came 
running in great terror to my af= 
fifiance. The perfons fhe faw 
with me, the attitude fhe found 
me in, filled her with aftonifhment. 

‘What is the meaning of all 
this?’ faid fhe, after a filence of 
fome moments. ‘* What is this 
Indian boy to you, that you em- 
brace him fo fondly? Is this man 
his father? Good heaven!’ pur- 
fued fhe, looking earneftly in the 
face of the dear creature, whom I 
flill held in my arms, * how hand- 
fome he is! Here iz fome myftery : 
fpeak to me, my dear Mrs. Benfon, 
tell me what all this means!’ 

‘He is found,’ cried I, almoft 
breathlefs with emotion; * my _ 
Euphemia’s fon is found! he ° 
whom we thought drowned—he 
is alive; this is he; fee the inde- 
lible mark he was born with! But 
where is my Euphemia? let us fly 
to her.’——Mis. Mountfort check- 
ed my tranfports. 

‘ Take care how “you commu- 
nicate this news to Mrs. Neville,” 
faid the; ‘ the furprife, the joy of 
fuch a difcovery will operate too 
powerfully on her. fpirits, unlefs 
it is managed with great caution.’ 

‘ You are right,’ replied I; ¢ but 
how, how fhall we break it to 
her? how long fhall we keep her 
ignorant of her happinefs? 

That moment William exclaim- 
ed——* Sure, that is my mittrefs 

youder 
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yonder—fhe is coming this way’ 
itis her—it is your mother, Sir,’ 
faid he in French to the dear boy; 
who inftantly withdrawing his 
hand from mine, f{prung eagerly 
forwards a few paces, as if he in- 
tended to go and meet her, but 
was prevented by Mrs. Mount- 
fort, who led him back. He 
yielded fubmiffively, but ftillturn- 
ed his eyes towards her, while on 
his expreflive countenance all the 
various emotions that agitated his 
young breaft were {trongly painted. 

Our two feigned Indians ftruck 
into the wood behind us; and 
Mrs. Mountfort and I haftened 
to meet Mrs. Neville. As foon 
as we came up to her, fhe chid 
me gently for taking a walk fo 
long for one fo newly recovered 
from a dangerous illnefs; when, 
looking earneftly upon me— 

- “My dear Mrs. Benfon,’ faid 
fhe, ‘ you are pale—you tremble. 
‘Alas! you are ill; let me lead 
you to the houfe.’ 

* No, no, my dear child,’ repli- 
ed I, ‘I am not ill, my fpirits 
have been hurried a little, that is 
all.’ 

‘Has any thing happened to 
alarm you?’ faid fhe eagerly. 

‘ Nothing to alarm me,’ I re- 
plied; * but Ihave met with fome- 
ot that has furprifed me great- 
vy.’ 

Mrs. Mountfort looked uneafy, 
and was apprehenfive thatI fhould 
be indifcreet; but I went on 

‘We met an Indian in our 
walk, who had fo {trong a refem- 
blance to William, Mr. Neville’s 
unfortunate fervant, that , 

‘William!’ interrupted Mrs. 
Neville, fighing deeply ;’ did he 
refemble William, do you fay ?? 

‘So much,’ replied I, ¢ that for 
fome moments I could fcarcely 
perfuade myfelf that it was not 
really him I faw.’ 











Mrs. Neville now appeared 
greatly agitated: fhe looked ear. 
neftly upon me for a moment~ 
‘ My dear Madam,’ faid the, ‘you 
would not have faid fo much if 
you had not more to fay—you 
have really feen this man. Isit 
not fo?’ 

‘ You have pueffed right,’ I 
replied; ‘ your penetration fel- 
dom deceives you. I have feen 
William.’ She now leaned her head 
upon Mrs. Mountfort’s fhoulder, 
who tenderly fupported her, and 
fhed fome tears. 

‘I cannot fee him, faid fhe; 
‘the fight of him will open a 
wound that neither time nor rea- 
fon have yet entirely healed; if 
he has need of my afliftance he 
fhall have it; but I cannot fee 
him.’ 

‘ Indeed you will do well to fee 
him,’ I replied ; ‘ he brings you 
-fome news that will be very ac- 
ceptable to you.’—* News?’ re- 
peated fhe; * what news? of 
whom ?’ 

‘ Of your fon,’ faid 1; ¢ he will 
have it that he was not drowned; 
nay, more, he thinks that he has 
reafon to believe that he is alive.’ 

Mrs. Mountfort fhigok her head 
at me; fearing I had gone too far; 
for my Euphemia trembled fo 
much, that it was with difficulty 
fhe could fupport her. 

William, who heard alt-that 
paft, taking my laft- words asa 
fignal for him to fhew himfelf, 
now appeared in view, leading our 
dear Edward. At that moment, 
Euphemia raifing her eyes, ¢n- 
countered thofe of her fon, which 
were fixed upon her, and all bath 
ed in tears. 

‘ Oh! Heavens !’ cried fhe, ‘the 
very form I faw in my dream.’ 

Mrs. Mountfort called for help, 
for fhe funk from her enclofed arms 


upon the ground in a deep iwoons 
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It was fo long before fhe re- 
covered, that the fweet boy, who 
had thrown himfelf on the ground 
befide her, thought fhe was dead, 
and filled the air with his lamen- 
tations. He was the firft object 
that met her eyes when fhe open- 
ed them, for he was leaning over 
her, watering her face with his 
tears. She gazed a little wildly 
upon him; then turning to me— 
‘Tell me,’ faid fhe, * do I 
dream ftill? can this'be real? is 
it indeed my child that I fee? 
and does he live? is it really he?’ 
Mrs. Mountfort pointed to the 
mark on his breaft: fhe faw it: 
fhe ftrained him eagerly in her 
arms, her eyes at the fame time 
raifed to heaven, whilft fhe utter- 
ed, with the moftaffecting earneft- 
nefs, an ardent ejaculation of gra- 
titude and praife to the Almighty 
Giver, for the bleffing fhe had 
thus unexpectedly recovered. For 
a long-time all was wonder and 
tumultuous joy; no one thought 
of returning home ; and the whole 
day had probably been wafted in 
this place in tears of joy and ten- 
dernefs, in fond embraces, and 
ftrains of rapturous gratitude to 
Providence for the unexpected 
bleffing, had not the little Maria, 
attended by Fanny, come running 
to fetch her mamma home. 

‘See your fifter,’ faid Euphe- 
mia to her fon, in French; for by 
this time fhe had learned from 
William, that he did not under- 
ftand Englith. Smiles of joy and 
tendernefs lighted up his face at 
fight of the little blooming girl; 
but finding that when he ap- 
proached her, fhe clung to Fanny, 
he modeftly drew back. 

Mrs. Neville told her, he was 
her brother, and that fhe muft love 
him. 

‘I fhall never love him,’ faid 
the, burfting into tears, ‘for all 


he is fo handfome; he isan Indian : 
I fhall always be afraid of him.’ 

‘He is no Indian,’ faid Mrs. 
Mountfort, ‘he is only dreffed 
like one; you will love him when 
you feehim in his proper clothes.’ 
She made no anfwer, but conti- 
nued gazing upon him; while 
Fanny, wholearned from me fome 
particulars ofthis wonderful event, 
held him in her arms, mixing tears 
of joy with her embraces. 

We now returned home. The 
footman accomniodated William 
with linen; but our dear Edward 
was obliged to keep on his Indian 
drefs, till a taylor, who was im- 
mediately fent for from Albany, 
could provide him with another. 

I fhall be able to acquaint you 


with all the particulars of this, 


wonderful prefervation, as we 
have learned them irom William 
and himfelf; for the fhip by which 
we fend this packet does not: fail 
for fome days; we fhould have 
taken our paflage in it, byt, be- 
fide that it is too fmall to afford us 
proper accommodations, the Go- 
vernor, who very kindly interefts 
himfelf in every thing that re- 
gards Mrs. Neville’s fecurity and 
convenience, infifts upon her go- 
ing in the man of war which is 
expected foon at New-York, and 
will fail for England foon after- 
ward, 
Your new happy friend, Ma- 
dam, employs all the moments 
fhe can {pare from the company 
and converfation of her fon, in 
writing to Mr. Neville. I mutt 
bring you acquainted with the 
perfon and chara¢ter of this {weet 
youth, when I take up my pen 
again; at prefent I can only add, 
that I am, with great truth, your 
faithful and obedient fervant. 


C. BENSON. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN ESSAY ON RYTHMICAL MEASURES.—By Wa te 
Younc, M..4. F.R.S. Edin. 


[From the firft vol. of * Memoirs of Science and the Arts.”] 


MONG the internal fenfes 
whichare the fource of plea- 
fure, the perception of order and 
proportion has a principal place. 
With refpeét to the objects of 
hearing, .in particular, thefe qua- 
lities are effential to the produc- 
tion of pleafure. In an agreeable 
fucceffion of founds, order and 
proportion take place in two ot 
ferent ways. Upon one depends 
tone, or the relation which founds 
bear to each other with regard to 
acutenefs and gravity ; upon the 
other, their rythm, cadence, or mea- 
fure. This laft is the moft import- 
ant, fince tones without meafure 
can give no pleafure to the ear; 
whereas an artfully difpofed fuc- 
ceflion of the fame tones, as in 
the beating of adrum, is capable 
of a confiderable effect. Tone is 
the province of themuficianalone: 
rythm equally of the mufician 
and poet, and in fome degree of 
the profe writer. It may be dii- 
tinguifhed into mufical, poetical, 
and‘profaic. To inveftigate the 
Jeading principles of the two for- 
mer kinds of rythm, is the pur- 
port of the prefent Effay. 
The rythm of mufic requires 
a variety of proportions in the du- 
ration of founds; but to produce 
.an uniformity amidft this variety, 
they muft be regulated by fome 
ftandard, which muft be a deter- 
mined portion of time, of which 
every found muft be an ‘aliquot 
part, or multiple. The intervals 
of time are equal or unequal. We 
can by habit eafily acquire an idea 
of equal intervals, and we can di- 
vide a fingle interval intoa num- 
ber of egual parts. The eafieft 
divifion of intervals is into two, 
four, and fo on to fixteen, if our 





powers of quick motion will per. 
mit. The divifion into three is 
alfo readily attainable by pratti¢e, 
and by its means, all the com. 
pounds of binal and trinal divi. 
fion. Thofe into five and feven 
are difficult, and we are naturally 
difpofed to halve them into the 
even and odd numbers of which 
they are compofed. 

We have the power not only of 
dividing units of time in this 


_manner, but of forming aggregates 


of them, by telling off equal par- 
cels of them when rendered fen- 
fible to the ear. We do thisby at- 
tending particularly to the fir 
ftroke of each of the .parcels: a 
confequence of which is, thatit 
appears to us louder or ftronger 
than the fubfequent ones of the 
fame parcel, though in fact of the 
very fame ftrength. The laft of 
the parcel for the fame reafon 
ftrikes us as the moft feeble, giv- 
ing the impreflion of a kind of 
break or paufe betwixt the pat- 
cels. When we count off the par- 
cels by twos and fours, it makes 
what muficians call common time; 
when by threes and fixes, triple 
time. We alfo poffefs the further 
power of combining certain num- 
bers of thefe parcels, and confi- 
dering them as fomething diftiné 
from what went before, and is to 
follow. The parcels by which we 
firft count off the intervals are 
called bars; and combinations of 
thefe bars form mufical phrafes or 
{trains. The firft note of every 
bar is accented, and therefore m 
hearing mufic draws the attention 
fo as to enable us to difcover how 
many intervals are contained i 
each of tie equal parcels. Thus 
a ftandard or {cale is conftructed 
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‘nour minds, by which we gain 
an idea of the meafure. 

By a fingle interval or unit of 
time is underftood, net a certain 
invariable portion of abfolute du- 
ration, but a relative magnitude. 
The fame portion of time may be 
confidered, on different occafions, 
as an unit, a ‘multiple, or part. 
Yet, there are Certain notes in the 
performance of mufic that are al- 
ways confideredas fingle duration, 
of which all the longer ones are 
aggregates, and the fhorter, parts. 
Thefe notes, indeed, in different 
‘movements, differ in their abfo- 
lute-duration; but this differeace 
is within certaii limits. The 
longeft found which can be con- 
fidered as undivided is perhaps 
hardly equal to two feconds, nor 
the fhorteft much Jefs than half a 
fecond. That rythmical propor- 
tion is in faét carried on by means 
of the two oppofite operations of 
-divifionand combination, and not 
by proceeding uniformly from one 
extreme, is proved by experience; 
the time of a femibreve being 
marked by four uniform motions 
of the hand, and confidered not 
sone, but as four, times; and 
the minute founds being not con- 
Seived individually, but in groups, 
and referred to fome longer dura- 
‘ton of which they are aliquot 
parts. The ancients, indeed, ac- 
counted their {malleft time as the 
unit; but it was not lefs than that 
ofafhort fyllable in pronuncia- 
tion, and they had no founds in 
their fucceflions which bore a 
greater proportion to it than as 
two to one. 

With refpe& to the rythm of 
poetry, it isto be obferved, that 
fyllables differing in length ac- 
cording to certain proportions, 
the words of which they are com- 
pofed are capable of rythmical ar- 
Tangement. A common method 


of effecting this, is to form the 


words into parcels according to 


certain meafures, and write them 
out in feparate lines in order that 
they may be perceived. Poetical 
rythm is neceflarily much lefs va- 
rious and complicated than mufi- 
cal, but it is founded to a certain 
extent on the fame principles, 
having its intervals or units of 
time regularly divided and com- 
bined, its accented and feeble 
founds, andits refts and paufes. 
In the Greek and Latin langua- 
ges, the proportion between long 
and fhort fyilables being better af- 
certained than in’ the modern, the 
rythm is more perfect and diver- 
fified. The verfes are parcelled 
out into feet,each of which marks 
out a fingle interval of time, but 
not always of equal length. Their 
duration is in proportion to the 
number. of fmalleft times, or fhort 
fyllavles, contained in each, The 
units of time of which verfes are 
compofed are fometimes divided 
into twos and fours, fometimes 
into threes. The hexameter verfe 
is an inftance of the former, being 
compofed of equal units divided 
into fix parcels. _When the par- 
cels of any rythmical fucceflion 
exceed three in number, we are 
always difpofed to break them 
down into the fmaller members of 
which they are compofed, which 
is the origin of the paufe or cafu- 
ral ftop in verfes. In this divifion 
of verfes, we reft with moft fatif- 
faction upon a long fyllable, and 
begin the next member with a 
fhort and feeble one, which we 
flide over, as introductory to the 
meafure. In the Englifh language 
the accegt rather than the real 
quantity decides the arrangement 


of poetical meafures, accented fyl- 
lables having the force of long 

ones. 
In the fecond part of this _ 
te 
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the writer begins with explaining 
that ftruéture of meafured founds 
which may be faid to give a re- 
gular and perfect rythm. For this 
purpofe it is neceffary that all the 
units be equal intervals of time, 
and that their divifions be fimple 
and obvious. It is further necef- 
fary that the whole fucceffion be 
made up of parcels of fome deter- 
mined number of units, and be fo 
contrived that the hearer be ied 
without hefitation to adopt that 
number, and fetain it to the end 
of the fucceflion. This is done 
by various contrivances; as the 
alternation ofa parcel of undivid- 
ed, and a parcel of divided units ; 
the interpofition of refts or paufes; 
the return of fimilar founds, &c. 
The pleafure is alfo enhanced if 
we are led to join three or four of 
thefe parcels together, thus form- 
ing larger combinations: and the 
rythm is {till more perfeét, when 
the entire piece confifts of fome 
fimple and agreeable number of 
fuch aggregates. This is the con- 
ftruction of thofe pieces of mufic 
which are called azrs. 

From this perfect and regular 
firucture artifts have gradaully 
deviated in order to produce va- 
riety. They firft probably diver- 
fified the uniform movement by 
pairs and double pairs, by throw- 
ing in an additional pair, and thus 
making combinations of three or 
fix pairs. Thence they readily 
came to arranging by parcels of 
three units, and thus the fimple 
triple time was obtained. The 
divifion of the unitinto three parts 
was an eafy tranfition from this: 
as alfo the combination of ftrains 
into threes. In all thefe cafes, 
however, the bars or firft parcels 
being equal, the rvthm would be 
regular. The leaft offenfive de- 
viation from this regularity is the 
departing occafionally from the 





uniform equality of the ftrains of 
larger combinations. This isdone 
in various ways, inftances of which 
are found among the mufical com. 
pofers; and all may be ufed with 
good effeét. But changes in the 
bars themfelves, or fingle parcels, 
are always fenfibly felt, and when 
improperly introduced, never fail 
to difpleafe. They may be made 
either by increafing or diminifh- 
ing the unit, and thus making the 
movement quicker or flower. In 
a long piece of mufic fuch chan- 
ges, fkilfully managed, tend to en- 
liven and furprife. 

The preceding obfervations re- 
late to mufic; but to a certain ex- 
tent they are applicable to the 
rythm of poetry. If the time of 
a fhort fyllable be confidered as 
the unit of verfe, the feet will be 
analogous to the bars, and the 
verfe to the ftrains of mufic, and 
the ftanza will reprefent the en- 
tire piece. The meafure of a verle 
is intimated to the reader by writ- 
ing them in feparate lines; but 
for a hearer fome other contrl- 
vance is neceflary. ‘The name of 
verfe implies return. ‘This “is pro 
duced by the return of fimilar at 
rangements of long and fhort fyl- 
lables, the return of fimilar founds, 
and by paufes. The fimilarity 
of fucceflion in long and fhort fyl- 
lables may take place eitherthrough 
the whole line, or a part of it. The 
firft mode being defeétive in va 
riety, the fecond has been more 
generally pra¢tifed by the an- 
cients, as in the hexameter, where 
the fimilarity occurs at the end of 
the line. But where all the feet 
are nearly the fame, an impreflion 
of the meafureis given by the tone 
of voice with which the lines are 
read. The Englith verfe of ten 
fyllables muftdepend upon a kind 
of paufe at the end of the line for 
its meafire; and hence an _ob- 
jection 
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‘ation againft blank verfe, in 
aor which, the fenfe will of- 
ten prevent any perception of the 
meafure. Rhyme, or a return- 
ing found at the end of a verfe, 
ferves to mark out the meafure 
more plainly. Verfes may be 
formed fo as to give the impref- 
fion, not only of equal parcels and 
combinations, but of diftinét ag- 
gregates of thofe combinations, 
which. is effected by a return of 
like cadences, by paufes, and by 
rhyme. In thefe cafes they fol- 
low the model of perfect aad re- 
gular rythm. They may deviate 
f 


95 


from it in the unequal length of 
the lines; but ftill, if they are all 
compofed, of equal-timed feet, the 
rythm is in fome degree regular. | 
But the ancients have fometimes 
deviated fo far as to compofe the 
different lines of a ftanza of dif- 
ferent-timed feet, as the hexame- 
ter and iambec; nay even to ad- 
mit diiferent-timed feet into the 
fame line; but we are fo igno- 
rant of their manner of pronunci- 
ation, that we know not what ac- 
commodation they employed to 
give a diftinét impreflion of thefe 
feet in reciting. 





Addref: to the Agricultural Society of the fate of New-York, in confequence 
of their requeft, during the abfence of Mr. Fuftice Hosarr, who had been 
appointed to deliver the Annual Oration. By Rosert R.Livineston, 


Efquire, Prefident. 

N honourable member hav- 
A ing long fince been requeft- 
ed to deliver an Oration to the fo- 
ciety, it is not without regret that 
Trefiect on the circumftances that 
have hitherto prevented his exe- 
cuting that duty; his experience 
and agriculturalknowledge would 
have given us reafon to hope for 
much interefting and ufeful ih- 
formation, which will be illy fup- 
plied by the hafty produétion 
which, in obedience to this late 
command, I now fubmit to the 
fociety. 

It will not be expected, I pre- 
fume, that I fhould long detain 
your attention by a lengthened 
panegyric upon agriculture, fince 
you have fhewn the opinion you 
entertain of its importance, in the 
very act of becoming members of 
a fociety, whofe object it is to 
improve and extend this ufeful 
{cience. 

As agriculture is the bafis of 
arts, by funifhing the materials 
Upon which they work, fo it is 

Parent of icience, by uniting 


men in civil fociety, who with- 
out its aid would have continued 
to be wandering favages, but lit- 
tle advanced in improvement be- 
yond the beafts of the foreft that 
afforded thema miferableand f{can- 
ty fubfiftence. It is for this rea- 
fon that the mythology of moft 
nations have made their golden 
age confift in the enjoyment of 
rural happinefs, and placed the 
inventors of agriculturalimprove- 
ments among the number of their 
gods: Thus Ceres, Pan, Pomona, 
&c. were worfhipped under dif- 
ferent names by all the civilized 
nations of the Pagan world. And 
our own holy religion teaches us, 
that the cultivation of a garden, 
and the enjoymentof its fruits and 
flowers, were the employment and 
reward of innocence when man 
was moft perfeét. It is a little 
remarkable that innocefce and 
reafon ftill concur in receiving 
pleafure from the fame object. 
The firft with of childhood is ru- 
ral happinefs, not is that ever loft 
fiyht of, except where fome tur- 
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bulent and refiftlefs paflion de- 
praves and hurries away the foul. 
In every period of life it animates 
virtuous and ingenious minds. 
The idea of a rural retreat in the 
evening of his days, accorgpanies 
the mechanic to his fhop, the 
merchant to the exchange, the 
lawyer to the bar, the phyfician to 
the fick bed, and the divine to the 
pulpit, who fees, even there, his 
earthly paradife upon the confines 
of heaven, and hardly wifhes to 
enter the celeftial manfions by any 
other path. How much then is 
it to be lamented, that indolence 
or purfuits of little moment, with- 
draw the attention of men, whofe 
lights, whofe talents for obferva- 
tion, and whofe fortunes enable 
them to be ufeful, not only to the 
community of which they. are 
members, but to mankind at large ; 
not to their cotemporaries only, 
but to future generations. One 
great caufe of the neglect of agri- 
culture in men of the charaéter I 
have mentioned, is a mifplaced 
ambition which generally feizes 
upon them at the very period of 
life at which they are beft fitted 
for agricultural purfuits. Youth 
has too many avocations, and is 
too unfteady to purfue the flow 
progrefs of experiments, and the 
decrepitude of old age deprives 
it of the ftrength and aétivity ne- 
ceflary in rural ceconomy; it is 
the feafon of lifein which we may 
enjoy the fedate pleafures of the 
country, but not undergo its toils. 
The middle age, when the  effer- 
vefcence of youth is over, when 
the body retains its ftrength, and 
the mindenjoysits greateft vigour, 
is the period beft adapted to the 
ufual labours of agriculture: but 
unfortunately this is alfo the ace 
of ambition which hurries us away 
from the peaceful path, where 
every ftep is ftrewed with flowers, 


to lofe ourfelvesin the endlefsmj.: 
zes of politics. And yet, if am 
bition is the love of fame, how 
much are we deceived by purfu. 
ing it in this rough and thorny 
track? The little politics of our 
town, our country, or even of 
our ftate, are mere matters of a 
day; and however important they 
may feem in our eyes, while we 
are ourfelves the actors on this bu- 
fy ftage, they will appear to others 
of too little moment to arreft their 
attention. Our fathers were pow 
liticians, their fathers-were poli- 


ticijans, and yet we hardly know’ 


the parts they feverally acted, or 
even the names. or principles of 
the parties they oppofed or fup- 
ported. In like manner the in- 
triguing politicians, and the wordy 
orators of the prefent day will be 
buried with their principles and 
their parties in eternal oblivion, 
when the man who has intro- 
duced a new plant, or eradicat- 
ed a deftructive weed—who has 
talight us to improve our domeftie 
animals, or to guard againft the 
ravages of noxious infeéts—who 
has invented a new implement of 
hufbandry, or fimply determined 
the angle the mould-beard fhould 


make with plough-fhare, will be - 


remembered with gratitude as the 
benefaétor of fociety. 

It is the politician’s misfortune 
to believe that every thing is wrong 
which he does not direét, and that 
the ruin or welfare of the State de- 
pends upon the adoption of his 
principles; and vet the world was 
governed before he was born, and 
will be fo well direéted after his 
death, that his prefent political 
exiftence will hardly be remem 
bered one week after his funeral. 
As the purtuit of fame, by the 
road of politics, requires infinitely 
more talents than falls to the fhare 
of the great bulk of mankind, 

great 
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$ or extraordinary cir- 
cumftances to call thofe talents 
into action; but very few can hope 
for political fame, while their 
purfuits have a dire@t tendency 
to injure the fineft feelings of the 
mind, and to add poignancy to the 
moft painful paflions. 

‘The thorough-paced party-po- 
liticiam concurs in many meafures 
that he does not approve; he con- 
fides in men that he fecretly def- 
pifeshe oppofes the meafures of 
his antagonifts, though his reafon 
tells him they are proper—His fins 
of omiffion and commiffion daily 
tare him in the face, and if ever 
he finds time to pray he muft con- 
fefs in the words of the Common 
Prayer, “That he has done thofe 
things which he ought not to have done, 
and left undone thofe things which he 
wught to have done; while witha 
diftraftful eye he is compelled to 
guard againit the defection of his 
partizans he indulges the moft ran- 
eorous refentment againft his an- 
tagonifts: Thus, jealoufy and ha- 
tred, thofe painful paffions, are 
nourifaed like the vuliure that 
feeds on the liver of Prometheus, 
to prey on‘his vitals. Rural life 
isexempt from thefe evils. The 
hufbandman hates noone, becaufe 
he dreads no rival. 
bour’s field is more produétive than 
his own, he borrows a ufeful lef- 
fen, and tuns his profperity to his 
own advantage: Two important 
maxims are ever in his mind— 
Firft, that the earth yields nothing 
to the idle and the negligent—Se- 
cond; that though labour will do 
much, vet the return it meets will 
often depend upon circumftances 
whith itis not in his power to 
Comumand—He js therefore: at 
once fatisfied with the neceflity of 
wfine the means, asthe divines fav, 
ahd of his dependence on the Su- 
Preme Being for crowning them 
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with fuccefs; thus reconciling (at 
leaft in an earthly fenfe) the intri- 
cate doctrines of works and grace. 
The conftant attention that the 
farmer is compelled to give to the 
wants of his domeftics, and to the 
animals under hiscare, renders him 
habitually compaftionate, humane, 
and careful; and, if happinefs is 
to be found on earth, it muft cer- 
tainly be fought in the indulgence 
of thefe benign emotions. As 
Cicero fums upall human know- 
ledge in the character of a perfect 
orator, fo we might with more 
propriety claim every virtue, ‘and 
embrace every fcience, when we 
draw that of an acconsplifhed far- 
mer. He is the legiflator of an 
extenfive family, and not only 
men, but the brute creation, are 
fubjeted to his laws—He is the 
magiftrate who expounds and car- 
ries thofe laws into execution—He 
is the phyfician who heals their 
wounds, and cures the difeafes of 
his various patients—He is the 
divine who ftudies and inforces 
the precepts of reafon—And he is 
the grand Almoner of the Creator, 
who is continually difpenfing his 
beunties, not only of his fellow 
mortals, but to the fowls of the air, 
and the beafts of the field. 

I was led into thefe reflections 
by finding myfelf furrounded by 
centlemen who ate not lefs capa- 
ble of rendering their country fer- 
vices in the promotion of agricul- 
ture and ufeful arts, than in their 
refpective ‘political ftations. I 
wifhed to convince them, that at 
leaft, as much reputation, with 
more permanent fame, might be 
acquired in the firft than in the 
laft of thefe purfuits; and yet, to 
the diferace of this'ftate, it has fo 
happened, that though it has al- 
ways poftefied men of diftinguifh- 
ed talents, the rage for party poli- 
ties and difltpation’ has relae 
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98 
ed every attempt to eftablifh any 
fociety for the promotion of arts, 
agriculture, or any literary or {ci- 
entific objeét: how many now 
hear me who are capable of wiping 
off this reproach-—who have am- 
ple means of doing honour to the 
ftate, by promoting that of this 
fociety, but who have yet offered 
it no aid! The exertions of a few 
friends to ufeful knowledge have 
enabled us to ftruggle through 
three years: and I would fain 
hope that many now prefent will 
itep forward to our future fup- 
port. 

I proceed to difcufs the fubje& 
which I pagticularly defigned to 
fubmit to the confideration of the 
fociety; I mean the comparifon 
between the advantages of agri- 
culture in Britain, and in this 
ftate. Iam well affured that falfe 
conceptions on this fubject have 
led many theoretical farmers into 
important errors. The inhabi- 
tants ofevery part of the world (our 
own excepted) entertain ftrong 
prejudices in favour of their na- 
tive country: here, on the con- 
trary, the people are habitually led 
to form exalted ideas of Britain, 
and degrading ones of America, 
{ do not remeinbder that this fin- 
gular circumftance has been ob- 
ferved or accounted for. The 
fettlers of this country confifted 
originally of emigrants from vari- 
ous parts of Europe, but princi- 
pally from the Britith ifles. Tho’ 
their practice fhewed their pre- 
fereace, yet they could not diveft 
themfelves of this prejudice in fa- 
vour of their native country. And 
that, prejudice, as was natural, 
was increafed by the diftance and 
the hardthips to which their change 
of fituation expofed them; it was 
{timulated into exercife by the va- 
nity of raifing themfelves above 
their neighbours, for every man 
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fuppofes he borrows a certain de 
gree of confequence from the {. 
periority of his country. Thy 
an Irifh, a Dutch, and a Britih 
emigrant, fettledin the neighbour. 
hood of each other, would boaf 
the fuperiority of their refpettive 
countries—-would conceal their 
defeéts, and exaggerate their ad. 
vantages; and difagreeing in every 
thing elfe, would unite in admit. 
ting the inferiority of America to 
Europe, that tie which connett. 
ed them with each other; their 
children and neighbours hav. 
ing no means to contradi& expli- 
citly, credited thefe tales, and felt 
themfelves inferior to thefe boatt- 
ing natives of a diftant land; their 
deicendants endeavoured to fhare 
in the honour of their parents, by 
recording their defcent from fuch 
illuftrious anceftors; and gloried 
in diffleminating falfe ideas of 
countries of which they had no 
other knowledge except through 
this fource, and from other boatt- 
ing and confequential travellers. 
It is true, thefe prejudices are 
wearing off, yet there are few pet- 
fons who do not even now confi- 
der the foil and climate of Britain 
as fuperior to that of this ftate, 
when the fact is directly the re- 
verfe. The proportion of land 
unfit for cultivation in the ifland 
of Great-Britain, is much greatet 
in comparifon to the whole quan- 
titv, than it is in this ftate—The 
foil is lefs produétive, except 
where great labours are beftowéd 
in cultivation; and the climate 10 
many refpects lefs friendly to agri- 
culture. I affert this from a care- 
ful examination of the beft Eng- 
lifth writers on the fubjeét, and 
particularly from Young and Mar- 
thal, who are much better autho- 
rity than the affertions of emi- 
grants, that for the moft part have 
given little attention to the fub- 
, ject, 
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tivated fpot in their neighbour- 
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Let us now defcend to particu- 
lars, and candidly weigh its ad- 
vantages and difadvantages. The 
firft advantage England poffeffes 
confifts in her early {pring;* this 
enables the farmer to commence 
his work fooner than he can in 
this country: to this caufe it is 
owing that {uch crops as require 
early fuwing on a well prepared 
fallow, fucceeded better in Britain 
than here. Barley, for inftance, 
requires at leaft four good {pring 
ploughings, and yet fhould be put 
in by the firft of May: this can- 
not be clone here except upon ve- 
ry light lands, our clays being 
hardly fit to plough before May; 
but light land will net produce 
good barley without manure. In 
England it may be raifed to ad- 
vantage on {trong loams, and even 
onclay, It is for this reafon that 
barley is nearly as cheap in Eng- 
land as here, though every other 
grain is60 per cent. dearer than in 
America, The fame reafoning 
applies to beans which are unpro- 
duéive in England, unlefs fown 
in February and March, which is 
hardly poffible here on ftrong 
clays, the foil thefe require. Tur- 
nips cannot be raifed in our cli- 
mate to advantage, as a food for 
cattle; the feafon in which they 
are fown being ufually very dry, 
and the plants liable to be de- 
ftroyed by the fly. Great Britain 
has alfo fome advantage over us 
in the fhortnefs of the winter, but 
much lefs than is generally ima- 
gined, = Their autumn is cold 
and wet, and though there is fome 
apparent verdure, yet the vegeta- 
ton is fo flow, as to render it 
ulual for good farmers to houfe 
their cattle by the firft of Novem- 
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ber, rather than fuffer them to’ 
poach their fields in gleaning a 
{canty fubfiftence from them; nor 
do they iurn them to pafture till 
late in April. 

Thete are, I believe, all the ad- 
vantages that the Britifh farmers: 
fairly claim over us. Let us now 
examine thofe we exclufively pof- 
fefs: The nobleft of thefe is the 
maize or Indian corn; neither 
the beans or turnips of Britain 
can be compared to this plant: 
Firft,. it need not be planted till 
the laft of May, fo that the farmer’ 
is never hurried by it with his 
fpring-work: Second, .it is culti- 
vated with a plough or horfe-fhoe; 
and as the plants are large, and 
placed at five feet diftance,thereis 
ample room for this: and though 
it is alfo ufual to hand-hoe, yet as’ 
this is done after the ground is 
loofened by the plough, and when 
the plant is a foot high, and then 
only juft about the ftem, it is ea- 
fier to hoe ten acres of this than 
one of the turnips or beans: 
Third, it defies the drought, and 
never fails to make ample returns 
to the hufbandman that cultivates 
it with diligence, forty bufhels 
an acre being a common yield 
when well tended, and from fixty 
to feventy in a good foil, and in 
the beit {tate of cultivation. The 
grain furnifhesa palatable and nw- 
tritious food for man, and is great- 
ly fuperior to any foreign fpecies 
for farm ftock—and while beam~ 
haulm is of little value, the tops 
and blades of maize are not infe- 
rior, if gathered in feafon, to the 
beft hay; and as this crop is eafily 
and neceffarily kept clean, it is 
the beft of all fallow crops. The 
writers on agriculture in “Eng~ 
lend areconftantly recommending 
horfe hoed crops inftead of fallow : 
but neither precept nor example 
have been able to overcome the 

reluctance 
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reluétance the great bulk of far- 
mers feel to fubmit to this ex- 
pence; for crops fo little profitable, 
and requiring fo much labour if 
hoed, as either beans or turnips, 
while maize has, by its fuperior 
excellence, and the facility with 
which it is effected, rendered the 
practice univerfal here; andI be- 
fieve I fpeak within bounds when 
I fay, that the whole ifland of Bri- 
tain has fewer acres cultivated 
with the horfe hoe, than we have 
in this ftate alone—The want of 
turnips may be amply compenfat- 
ed by carrots, which may be raif- 
ed at lefs expence here than in 
Britain, becaule we have much 
fewer weeds, which are the great- 
eft enemies to that root; by cab- 
bage and potatoes, which grow 
well here; and by pumpkins, 
which are raifed in very confider- 
able quantities in our Indian corn 
fields, without any other expence 
than that of dropping a few feeds 
in the hills, and carting the crop: 
norcan I helprecommending them 
as a rich and nutritious food that 
will fave two months hay, if ufed 
in the beginning of the winter, 
and afford milk and butter equal 
in quantity and quality to the pro- 
duct of the richeit pafture. Thefe 
Ieguments would not be fo much 
neglected here as_ they generally 
are, were it not that hay is made 
in this country at half the ex- 
pence that it requires in the moift 
climate of Britain. Vegetation 
there is extremely flow ; their 
{pring is nearly one month earlier 
than ours; yet thoughtheir wheat 
begins to grow in March, it is not 
reaped till late in Auguft—ours is 
cut fix weeks earlier, though it 
does not begin to vegetate till late 
in April: fo that it takes five and 
one half months in Britain to per- 
fect a crop which is performed 
here in little better. than three 
The fame caufes influence the 
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growth of grafs. In foils ther. 
fore of equal quality, much lef 
will grow ina given time in Br. 
tain than in America, as I infer 
from the general average of their 
clover and natural grafs in not ex. 
ceeding ours, though they are 
longer in a growing ftate. Itis 
true, that the moifture of the cli. 
mate, and mild winters give a 
great verdure to their fields at 
fome feafons; but this is only an 
apparent advantage, which de- 
ceives fuperficial obfervers, while 
it is attended with real inconve- 
niencies: Firft, the grafs itfelfis | 
by that circumftance rendered 
lefs nutritious, as is well known 
by every farmer: Second, while 
the hay is lighter, it is got in at 
more expence than ours,’ which 
is made at the drieft feafon of 
the year, In our crops of grain 
we enjoy fimilar advantages; their 
harvefts are frequently wet, while 
nine years in ten ours is got 
in without the leaft obftruéion 
from rain. The produce would 
alfo, l am well fatisfied, be greater 
here than in England on highly 
cultivated foils, fince it is well 
known that the ftrength of the 
ftraw depends upon the drynels 
of the feafon. In a moift climate, 
theretore, without -fufficient fun 
to harden the ftraw, heavy crops 
muft be very often injured by 
lodging, efpecially if we take into 
confideration, that high winds are 
much more ufual in Great-Britai 
than here. Blight and mildew are 
effects of a moift climate; thele 
are feldom and partially knows 
in this ftate, prevailing only 
particular diftricts in’ extraord> 
nary feafons. Jn Britain it.oftes 
happens, that wet weather, whea 
the wheat is in bloffom, affects 

the wheat in the kingdom, many 
parts of which, on tais accoun, 
do not pretend to raife it. i 














If vegetation is flower in Bri- 
tain than here, and if the grafs is 
alfo lefs nutritious, it muft fol- 
low, that with the fame attention 
toftock our paftures with the beft 
fs, and to keep the cattle out 
of them at improper feafons, a 
larger fteck may be maintained on 
the fame quantity of ground in 
this ftate, than in England; and 
thus the difference in the length of 
eur winter be amply compenfat- 
ed. This obfervation leads me to 
a circumftance in Britifh hufband- 
ry, which might be advantage- 
oufly practifed by us. Many of 
their farmers fow rye for the ufe 
of their fheep and lambs in the 
fpring; in order to this, they muft 
be at the expence of a fallow, and 
as their rye grows two fifths flower 
than ours, it muft follow that they 
can only keep three fheep, where 
we may have five. If therefore 
this practice is advantageous in 
England, it would be much. more 
foin America, to fow our corn 
fields with rye, to feed off with 
fheep in the fpring, not only be- 
eaufe of the additional numbers 
that we can keep, but becaufe we 
are more pinched for fheep-food 
in the fpring; befides that the rye 
that cofts the Britifly farmer a 
complete fallow, cofts us nothing 
but the feed, if fown among the 
corn when it is topped; and as 
five theep will leave more manure 
than three, the rye field fo fed 
down will be left in better order 
here by this praétice, than it would 
in Britain. In the healthfulnefs 
of our ftock, we have alfo great 
advantages over Britain. Among 
our-black cattle I have. been told 
that fome diforders prevail, though 
they are fo extremely rare, that in 
twenty years fince 1 commenced 
ming, I do not recolleé to 
ve loft one creature, unlefs it 
Were by fome accidental hurt; 
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nor have I known any others to 
die among my neighbours, except 
from the fame caufe, or bad keep, 
ing in the fpring: and while the 
rot {weeps away whole flocks of 
fheep in Britain, it is a diforder 
entirely unknown in this coun- 
try. 

All thefe natural advantages be- 
ing in favour of the American far- 
mer, I fhall be afked how it hap- 
pens that the lands in Britain are; 
more productive: Admitting the 
fact, which however is not quite 
out of doubt, when the general a- 
verage of the cultivated parts ‘af 
both countries are compared, the 
anfwer would be found in the low 
price of labour, and in the high 
price of land. More: labour is 
therefore expended upon lefs land 
there, andthe product is always 
in proportion to the labour, the 
foil and the climate. But does it 
yield more profit to the cultivator ? 
No man need be told that a gars 
den where one man is conftantly 
employed upon half an acre of 
ground, will produce more pulfe 
than the fame quantity of ground 
cultivated with a plough, inwhich 
way one man can tend ten acres; 
but does it follow the one half 
acre is more profitable than the 
ten acres, even though the addi- 
tional rent fhould be fuperadded ? 
That hufbandry is more profitable 
here than in Britain is evident 
from this fingular circumftance, 
that the labour is dearer, and lands 
proportionably worfe cultivated ; 
yet the American farmer can af- 
ford to fell his product 60 per 
ceut. cheaper than the Britifh huf- 
bandman. The reafon is obvious: 
In England a greater capital is 
neceflary, even though labour is 
cheaper than in America, to ren- 
der their lands equally produc- 
tive, and the intereft of their capi- 


tal muft be added to the mes 
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the produce. In Britain, the ave- 
rage of labour, when the labour- 
er is lodged and fed, is below for- 
ty dollars a year; here it is above 
fixty; and yet the American far- 
mers can afford to fell their pro- 
dué fixty per cent. cheaper than 
the Britifh cultivator. Does it not 
follow then, that the fame labour 
produces more by fixty per cent. 
and the whole difference of the 
price of labour? And where the 
cultivator, as is the cafe with moft 
of our farmers, is his own labour- 
er, is not the difference in the price 
of labour to be confidered as part 
of his profit, fince he earns fixty 
dollars where a Britifh cultivator 
earns forty; and yet makes fo 
much more from -his land over 
and above this difference in the 
value of his own labour, as to un- 
Gerfel the Britifh farmer even in 
his own market ? 

All thefe obfervations are in- 
tended to apply to lands in their 
commen ftate, not to.lands on 
which a great capital has been ex- 
pended in one country, and no- 
thing in the other. Thus I do 
not mean to fay that a bog mea- 
dow in America without. a ditch, 
fhall produce as muchas a mea- 
dow reclaimed at a great expence 
in Britain; or that a piece of clay 
ground in England completely 
under-drained, will not produce 
more than a fimilar piece here 
without a fingle water-furrow: I 
know too that thefeimprovements 
are much more ufual in England 
than in America, where lands are 
cheap, and the farmers’ capitals 
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too {mall for expenfive improve. 
ments: all I mean to thew is, that 
this country has natural advan. 
tages in its foil and climate over 
Britain, and to encourage our far. 
mers to hope, that whenever their 
circumftances fhall enable them to 
circulate their artificial improve- 
ments, that agriculture will be 
carried to a much higher pitch 
here than in Britain. One of the 
cheapeft and moft obvious im- 
provements, and to which Eng. 
land is more indebted than to any 
other, is the fowing of grafs feeds, 
and particularly clover, and put- 
ting in their wheat upon a Clover 
clay inftead of an expenfive fil- 
low. Tothis permit me toadd 
another front my own experience, 
which is, the practicability of 
raifing lucerne as eafy here as in 
any part of the world; a plant 
which as much exceeds red clo- 
ver, as the red does the common 
white, but which the want of 
fun, and the moift climate of 
England generating an infinity of 
weeds, prevents their cultivating 
to,any advantage—to thefe phyfi- 
cal, every man’s reflection will 
add thofe moral advantages that a- 
rife from the enjoyment of freedom 
under the happieft .of conftitu- 
tions, the equality of our fortunes, 
which facilitates our mutual in- 


terefts, and the refpect in which° 


agriculture is held by thofe who 


govern and direét our affairs:—. 


where the hero, the patriot, the 
ftatefman, WasniInGTon, does 
not difdain to guide, who can re- 
fufe to venerate the plough? 





OU have now, my dear fon, 
nearly finifhed an education 
which has been conducted upon 
a plan beft adapted, according to 





Extradt from‘ Letters from a Father to his Son,’ by J. Arxrn, M.D. 
NTRODUCTORY—ON EDUCATION. 





my judgment, to the prefent ftate 
of things, and to the fituation you 
are deitined to occupy. It has 
been a varied and extenfive plan, 
com- 
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comprifing many changes of dif- 
cipline, and embracing a large 
feld of inftruction. It has, I 
hope, prepared you both for active 
and contemplative life; for the 
ftady of books, and of men and 
nature. It has, I fay, prepared 
you; for the education of the 
youth can only be preparatory to 
the purfuits of the man; and he 
who is beft enabled, from a com- 
prehenfive view of the objeéts be- 
fore him, to poffefs himfelf of 
thofe which are moft worthy of 
his choice, is beft educated. 

For this reafon, I am not afraid 
of the cenfure ufually paffed upon 
a copious fcheme of early inftruc- 
tion—that it is calculated rather 
to make fmmatterers in every thing, 
than proficients in any thing. Let 
but a folid foundation be laid of 
thofe elemental parts of learning 
which employ the memory when 
that is-the only faculty in full vi- 
gour, and it is immaterial how 
flight is the fuperftructure firft 
erected. I would with it rather 
torefemble the fcaffold of a great 
building, than the finifhed model 
of afmall one. Befides that al- 
maftall the branches of know- 
ledge have a mutual connexion 
and dependence: it is the only 
way of preventing narrow preju- 
dices in favour of any one, at the 
fame time to afford a profpect of 
feveral, and alternately to exercife 
the mind upon each. As reafon- 
ing ¢onfifts in the comparifon of 
ideas, the underftanding cannot 
de furnithed with too large a ftore 
of work, Nor need it be appre- 
hended that confuGon will arife 


from the early mixture of a varie- 
ty of objects in the mind; or that 
the time ufually allotted for edu- 
cation will prove infuflicient for 
acquiring the principles of gene- 
ral Knowledge. The phyfical cha- 
tater of the mental and bedily 
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frame in youth, is an aptitude for 
various exertion, but an impati- 
ence of confinement to a’ fingle 
one. The mind and body can 
{carcely at that period be too 
much employed, provided em- 
ployment be judicioufly varied ; 
and numerous examples have 
proved, that prodigious: acquifi- 
tions may be made in .very early 
life, by thofe who have proper 
objects prefepted to them. I 
know that fome have chofen to 
reprefent thefe acquifitions as fu- 
gitive, and as calculated rather to 
make extraordinary children, than 
diftinguifhed men. This:is un- 
doubtedly the cafe when the ftu- 
dies of youth are laid afidein more 
advanced years; but when they 
are unremittingly followed up, I 
fee no reafon to doubt that the 
lead gained at the outfide, will be 
preferved during the courfe. 

You are apprifed, as well asmy- 
felf, that the eftablithed fyftem of 
{chool and univerfity education in 
this country, is as oppofite as pof- 
fible to thefe ideas; but we know 
that this has happened, not incon- 
fequence of a preference founded 
upon fair comparifon, but either 
of habits and ways of thinking 
tran{mitted from generation to 
generation, or of a neceflity de- 
rived from the plans of future life. 
Where honours and emoluments 
are only to be obtained by parti- 
cular acquirements, thefe receive 
a relative importance, which muft 
continue as long as the fame cir- 
cumftances exift. If Greek and 
Latin be the only paffports from 
fhe fchool to the univerfity, and 
Greek and Latin ftill, with anti- 
quated logic, and abftraét mathe- 
matics, be the means of induc- 
tion to degrees and fellowthips, 
and thence of admiffion to Jucra- 
tive offices in church and ftate, 
they will, without ate 
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fe the leading objects of attention to various forms, which cannot by f 
Wi thofe who are educated for the be peculiarly interefting to one ‘ 
a purpofe of obtaining thefe offices. who afpires to an acquaintance r 
: i i But their value in this-cafe is.pro- with the author of nature, has in f 
a perly profefional, and ought no it likewife every quality which ! 
ti \ . more to form a rule of eftimation can render a purfuit delightful \ 
ah for perfons with different views, ‘Too all thefe the exertions of your t 
. than the value of legal and medi- mind will naturally be turned, ] 
| cal knowledge to lawyers and Their fources will be alike open ’ 
phyficians. , to you. You have books, leifure, ' 
Itis a great advantage attend- and friends; but you have no { 











ing an unfhackled plan of life, 
that thefe artificial eftimates of 
things may in good meafure be 
avoided. There is nothing in 
your deftination which obliges 
you to purfue any other courfe of 
ftudy, than that beft fitted to en- 
Jarge your mind, and ftore it with 
the moft effentially valuable pro- 
duéts of human knowledge. The 
fciences which will be properly 
profeffional to you, thofe of ethics 
and theology, ftand at the head of 
fuctvas dignify a rational being. 
Critical and polite literature is not 
only valuable for the affiftance it 
affords in the purfuits of thofe 
ftudies, but for the pure and ele- 
vated: pleafures it is capable of 
yielding as an ultimate objeét. 
The ftudy of nature under her 


friend who has your improvement 
more at heart than mytelf. And 
as the longer tract I have 

over in the journey of life has, of 
courfe, given mea more extenfive 
acquaintance with fome of its ob 
jects than you can yet have ac 
quired, I truft you will not think 
your time mifapplied in perufing 
the reflections on various topics, 
inftructive or amufing, which 
mean to communicate to you ia 
a feries of letters. Whether my 
fentiments do or do not meet with 
your concurrence, you will, by 
examining them, be led to: that 
freedom of difcuffion, without the 
habit of which no difference ex 
ifts between opinions and prejudices. 
lam, your truly affectionate father, 
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I am able now methinks, 
Out of a fortitude of foul I feel, 
To endure more miferies, and greater far 


Than many weak hearted enemies dare offer. SHAKESPEAREs. 















































a ene evils of life are unequal- 
ly diftributed among man- 
kind ; fome have but a fmall,while 
others a large fhare of them. 
Weak and defpicable is the heart 
that will’ fink into defpondence 
under their influence, without 
making a fingle effort to extricate 
itfelf. Man isa being, created af- 
ter the image of his. Maker; he 
has a foul, which is under the 
guidance of reafon, which is 





protected by a Supreme and Al 
mighty power—a foul which 
fhould foar above misfortune, and 
bear the calamities of life witht 
firmnefs. Fortitude is a virtue 
placed in the breaft, to fupport 
under the ills and dangers of life; 
it js.a virtue which has made ma- 
ny brave the‘ ftroms of adverfe 
fate, and even bear with refolu- 
tion a cruel and barbarous death. 


Ag the rock is unmoved by the 
furious 
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furious billows, as the lofty oak 
withftands perpetual blaits, and 
remains unhurt amidft the ftorm ; 
foman, when armed with firm- 
nds and refolution, will bear, 
without repining, thofe numerous 
evils which encompafs him, and 
look forward with'hope to a period 
when he fhall be delivered from 
their power. After the ftorm, the 
fun will again appear and brighten 





A Decree has pafied upon all 
i men.once to die—It is per- 
¢nanktnt+-+it can end only with the 
confummation of time; and it is 
as indiforiminate as it is _perma- 
nent:++Neither the folidity of 
wealth norithe glare of ambition 
canfay to the tyrant of animated 
nature, Zhus far fhalt.thaucome aud 
#0 further. The fun may deny his 
sourfe; the moon withhold her 
light, the fea extend its bound, 
and nature be convulfed to her 
wentre; ‘but, man is ordained to 
‘Know a period to his exiftence, 
and all, except a few at the refur- 
tection, to travel beyond the veil 
of time with a HERE LiETH. 
Way the depravity of mani has 
‘been permitted to ftamp mortality 
0 immortality, can never be ex- 
Plained this fide the grave. It is 
enough that the * contingency .af 
futureevénts, and the fore-know- 
ledge of God,’ are completely re- 
“oncilable to a more enlightened 
teafow than has been allowed us 
while the ‘heirs of corruptian. 
* Six months ago I made avifitto 
Wat. He xeceived me with the 
Welcome of an old companion and 
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the horizon; the flowers will open 
with frefh beauty, and nature re- 
fume its wonted cheerfulnefs. 
Thus, calamity will foon difap- 
pear, finiles will be feen on the 
countenance of forrow; profpe- 
rity will drive poverty with ‘her 
haggard troop far away, and joy 
difpel the troubled emotions of the 
foul. A. D. 
Fed. 17, 1795. 





’ 


an ardent friend. The glow of 
health fat on.every features-its 
-rofeate bloom improved. their 
frefhnefs, and his eye beamed a 
luftre which refiected a benignity 
from them all.— 

—Thou art well, Mitio? faidd, 
giving him afhake which taok its 
way from my heart—Thou hafta 
pulfe worth the gem of Golcon+ 
da:—Mine purfues its round dif- 
ferently: it flutters, fubfides, halts, 
goes on again; and, five days 
fince, on my foul I was afraid be- 
fore night came along it would 
halt altogether.~ 

Even then:the fatal current was 
undermining the flower growing 
on its bank. It juft began to ex- 
hale its fragrance—# was /apped 
a2 the early dawn of its laxuriance. 
So fets the fan upon a criafon cloud, 


Near the horizon, and with gentle ray | 
Smiles lovely round the dky, till rifing 


fogs, 
Portending night, with foul and heavy 
wing : 
Involve the goldén ftar, and fink him 
down 
Oppreft with darkncls.——- 
WATTS . 
Feb. 1795. AGRESTIS.: 
F Mefirs. 

















































































































































































































































































‘106 Hiftory of Brandon. 


Mefirs. Ep1Tors, 


1 fend you as a curiofity, a very interefting flory, which forms the plot of 


Otway’s celebrated tragedy of ‘The Orphan. 


It is to be found in ay 


old book, publifhed in 1676, entitled, “ Englith Adventures, by a 
Perfon of honour.” J mean not to rob Mr. Otway of any of his juply 


acquired fame as a tragic writer ; he has done no more than every dramatic 


author of any note has done before and fince his time. 


Scarcely a play is 


to be found in the Englifh language which has not its origin in fome novel, 
romance, or previous play. Shakefpeare’s Lear, Macbeth, Meafure 
for Meafure, and many others, are written from older plays, fome of them 
almoft {cene for fcene; but the language and thoughts, which have made 
them the admiration of fucceffive generations, are Shakefpeare’s. 


THE HISTORY 


o HAT many men run into 

high crimes defignedly, 
cannot bea greater truth than it is 
that others fall into them, both 
again{t their inclination and in- 
tention. 

** This latter is what I can expe- 
rimentally aver: but whether it 
.proceeds fromthe influence of the 
ftars atour nativity, orfrom a fata- 
lity to which all men arefubje&ted, 
er from fome occult caufe, I dare 
-yot determine; but this I know, 
that the crime. I fell into was not 
do much my fin, as it is my pun- 
ifhment. But before I proceed 
to acquaint you with the particu- 
lars, which I more than hope will 
inclin: you to be of my belief, I 
muft beg you, that what I am to 
tell you, purely to obey you, may 
be kept as great a fecret as other- 
wife I refolved it fhould eternally 
have been, and as you will eafily 
perceive the nature of it requires.’ 

I/abella and our monarch hav- 
ing promifed what. he afked, he 
thus continued: 

** My father having {pent much 
of his time and blood in our late 
fad and inteftine wars, abhorring 
the neceffary cruelties in them, 
and loathing the viciflitudes of a 
court-life, retired for ever to a 
cattle of his own in Gloucefterfaire, 
where he determined to bury him- 


OF BRANDON. 


felf alive. But one day being drawn 
to a kinfman’s wedding, by the 
importunity of a bofom friend, 
he faw at it a gentlewoman, fo 
handfome, that what all the beav- 
ties of Exgland (which doubtlefs 
is their higheft {phere) could not 
perform on him in twenty years, 
fhe did in a moment; for, Madam, 
it is the fate of fome families to 
fall in love at firft fight. j 
‘6 My father paffionately inquir- 


-ed of his friend if he knew her, 


and being affured he did, and that 
if fhe were not his near kinfwo- 
man, he would not. feruple to 
affirm, he knew no perfon in the 
world whofe virtue and foftnels 
of humour exceeded her’s; but 
withall told him, the calamities of 
the civil wars had fo ruined her 
parents’ fortune as they were un- 
able to give her a portion in the 
leaft an{werable to her birth and 
merit. 
My father, who knew t 

happinefs has its folid throne only 
in the mind, and that wealth is an 
excefs, which may often be more 
dangerous than ufeful, courted 
this lady, and having found the 
charaéter his friend had given him 
of her exaétly true,at laft married 
her; from that union my elder 
brother and I defcended, whole 


educations were fuch, that if we 
were 
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were no-great proficients in our 
ftudies.and exercifes, it was our 
own faults; poflibly never any 
friendfhip was greater than that 
between my brother and I; we 
feemed to have but one foul, 
which actuated both our bodies ; 
and we were dearer to each other 
by the ties of friendfhip than by 
thofe of blood. 

‘} We were never admitted to 
feeacourt or an army; and my 
father, who had taken a furfeit of 
both, gave our earlier years fuch 
ill impreffions of them, that we 
joyfully dedicated the hours of our 
vacancy to no other pleafures 
but thofe of hunting and hawk- 
ing, and fuch harmlefs divertife- 
ments of a country life. 

“Tn thefe innocent emplov- 
ments, my brother attained to his 
twentieth, and Ito my nineteenth 
year; but as if fortune had envied 
us this little tranquility, a near 
friend of my mother’s died, and 
left to her care her only daugh- 
ter, which legacy fhe fent her at 
the laft gafp, with the little fhe 
had faved out of the general fhip- 
wreck, occafioned by the bloody 
contentions of the two Rofes. 

“My mother manifefted, the 
efteem the had of the dead, by her 
care of the living; nor could that 
generofity be nobler employed, 
than on this young gentlewoman, 
‘whofe name was /ioria; for the 
was. fo charming and lovely, that 
the very firft hour the came to live 
with my mother, my brother and 
Tbegan to feel a paflion in our 

its, which till that moment 
we had never been acquainted 
with. 

. Could I draw you, Madam, 
her pi€ture to the life, you would 
excufe. our being fo foon van- 

uifhed ; for I thought then no- 
thing could be fo perfect, and 
fhould have ftill continued in that 
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belief, had not my fight this day 
convinced me of my error. 

«« My brother never told me of 
his paflion, neither did I acquaint 
him with mine; which was the 
firft andonly fecret we kept in re 
ferve from one another. 

*¢T will not, Madam, fo much 
mifimploy your patience, as to 
tell you all the fervices I paid the 
charming Viéeria, nor all the 
arts and affiduities I ufed to make 
them acceptable to her; neither 
will I particularize my brother’s. 
partinthelikedefign. Itis enough 
you know, that after above one 
year’s languifhing, I had only this 
ill-natured canfolation, that I 
judged my brother was as unfuc- 
cefsful as 1; fo that the referved- 
nefs and feverity of /iéforia’s car-, 
riage made me often in defpair and 
anger, refolve to abandon {o hope- 
rH love; nay, I was in my heart 
almoft defpifing my brother for his: 
not afluming the like refolution. 

** But alas! I foon found it is, 
love which gives laws to us, and 
not we to love; for I fo ftrongly 
renewed my chains as a pennance, 
for having intended to break them,, 
that I had merited /7éoria’s con-, 
tempt, had fhe but known I 
loved her fo much then, and had 
loved her no more formerly. 

‘* But as my paffion increafed, 
Ithought her coldnefs did; and. 
in all her deportment, both to my. 
brother and me, fhe manifefted 
fuch an indifferency, that I could 
not be more troubled at it, than I 
was pleafed to obferve my friend 
wore the fame livery. 

“While things were in this 
pofture, one morning he went out 
very early a hunting; my page, 
who was fond of that recreation, 
very officioufly waked me to give 
me notice of it, hoping I would be 
a fharer in it, and confequently 


he, who afually attended me. 
This 



















































































































































































































































Meffrs. Epitors, 
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dl fend you as a curiofity, a very interefing flory, which forms the plot of 


Otway’s celebrated tragedy of ‘The Orphan. 


It is to be found in a 


old book, publifhed in 1676, entitled, * Englifh Adventures, bya 
Perfon of honour.” J mean not to rob Mr. Otway of any of his jafly 


acquired fame as a tragic writer; he has done no :nore than every dramaty 


author of any note has done before and fince his time. 


Scarcely a play is 


to be found in the Englifh language which has not its origin in fome now 

romance, or previous play. Shakefpeare’s Lear, Macbeth, Meafure 
for Meafure, and many others, are written from older plays, fome of then 
almoft fcene for feene; but the language and thoughts, which have made 
them the admiration of fucceffive generations, are Shakefpeare’s. 


THE HISTOR 


HAT many men run into 

high crimes defignedly, 
cannot bea greater truth than it is 
that others fall into them, both 
againft their inclination and in- 
tention. 

*¢ This latter is what I can expe- 
rimentally aver: but whether it 
.proceeds fromthe influence of the 
ftars atour nativity, orfrom a fata- 
Jity to which all men arefubjeéted, 
or from fome occult caufe, I dare 
yot determine; but this I know, 
that the crime I fell into was not 
fo much my fin, as it is my pun- 
ifhment. But before I proceed 
to acquaint you with the particu- 
lars, which I more than hope will 
incline you to be of my belief, I 
muft beg you, that what I am to 
tell you, purely to obey you, may 

be kept as great a fecret as other- 
wife I refolved it fhould eternally 
have been, and as yon will eafily 
perceive the nature ofit requires.’ 

J/abella and our monarch hav- 
ing promifed what, he afked, he 

thus continued: 

** My father having {pent much 
of his time and blood in our late 
fad and inteftine wars, abhorring 
the neceflary cruelties in them, 
and loathing the viciflitudes of a 
court-life, retired for ever to a 
cattle of his own in Glouceferfhire, 
where he determined to bury him- 
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felf alive. But one day being drawn 
to a kinfman’s wedding, by the 
importunity of a bofom friend, 
he faw at it a gentlewoman, fo 
handfome, that what all the beau- 
ties of England (which doubtlefs 
is their higheft {phere) could not 
perform on him in twenty years, 
fle did in a moment; for, Madam, 
it is the fate of fome families to 
fall in love at firft fight. 
‘¢ My father paffionately inquit 


_ed of his friend if he knew het, 


and being affured he did, and that 
if fhe were not his near kinfwo- 
man, he would not. feruple to 
affirm, he knew no perfon in the 
world whofe virtue and foftnel 
of humour exceeded her's; but 
withall told him, the calamities 
the civil wars had fo ruined her 
parents’ fortune as they were unr 
able to give her a portion in the 
leaft anfwerable to her birth and 
merit. a 
‘ My father, who knew that 
happinefs has its folid throne ¢ 
in the mind, and that wealth 1s aa 
excefs, which may often be more 
dangerous than ufeful, cou 
this lady, and having found the 
charaéter his friend had given him 
of her exactly true,at laft married 
her; from that union my eldet 
brother and I defcended, whole 
educations were fuch, that if ws 
w 
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were no great proficients in our 
ftudies and exercifes, it was our 
own faults; poflibly never any 
friendfhip was greater than that 
between my brother and I; we 
feemed to have but one foul, 
which actuated both our bodies ; 
and we were dearer to each other 
by the ties of friendfhip than by 
thofe of blood. 

«‘ We were never admitted to 
fee acourt or an army; and my 
father, who had taken a furfeit of 
both, gave our earlier years fuch 
ill impreffions of them, that we 
joyfully dedicated the hours of our 
vacancy to no other pleafures 
but thofe of hunting and hawk- 
ing, and fuch harmlefs divertife- 
ments of a country life. 

“Jn thefe innocent emplov- 
ments, my brother attained to his 
twentieth, and I to my nineteenth 
year; but as if fortune had envied 
us this little tranquility, a near 
friend of my mother’s died, and 
left to her care her only daugh- 
ter, which legacy fhe fent her at 
the laft gafp, with the little fhe 
had faved out of the general fhip- 
wreck, occafioned by the bloody 
contentions of the two Rofes. 

“My mother manifefted the 
efteem the had of the dead, by her 
care of the living; nor could that 
generofity be nobler employed, 
than on this young gentlewoman, 
whofe name was Viforia ; for fhe 
was. fo charming and lovely, that 
the very firft hour fhe came to live 
with my mother, my brother and 
I began to feel a paffion in our 
hearts, which till that moment 
we had never been acquainted 
with, 

* Could I draw you, Madam, 
her piéture to the life, you would 
excufe our being fo foon van- 
quifhed ; for I thought then no- 
thing could be fo perfe&, and 
thould have ftill continued in that 
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belief, had not my fight this day 
convinced me of my error. 

‘¢ My brother never told me of 
his paflion, neither did I acquaint 
him with mine; which was the 
firft and only fecret we kept in re 
ferve from one another. 

**T will not, Madam, fo much 
mifimploy your patience, as to 
tell you all the fervices I paid the 
charming Vidferza, nor all the 
arts and afliduities I ufed to make 
them acceptable to her; neither 
will I particularize my brother’s. 
partinthelikedefign. Itis enough 
you know, that after above one 
year’s languifhing, I had only this 
ill-natured canfolation, that. I 
judged my brother was as unfuc- 
cefstul as 1; fo that the referved- 
nefs and feverity of Vidoria’s car- 
riage made me often in defpair and 
anger, refolve to abandon {fo hope- 
le{s a love; nay, I was in my heart 
almoft defpifing my brother for his: 
not affuuming the like refolution. 

** But alas! I foon found it is, 
love which gives laws to us, and 
not we to love; for I fo ftrongly 
renewed my chains as 2 pennance, 
for havingintended to break them,, 
that I had merited Viéforia’s con-, 
tempt, had fhe but known 
loved her fo much then, and had. 
loved her no more formerly. 

‘** But as my paffion increafed, 
Ithought her coldnefs did; and. 
in all her deportment, both to my. 
brother and me, fhe manifefted 
fuch an indifferency, that [ could 
not be more troubled at it, than I 
was pleafed to obferve my friend 
wore the fame livery. 

“ While things were in this 
pofture, one morning he went out 
very early a hunting; my page, 
who was fond of that recreation, 
very officioufly waked me to give 
me notice of it, hoping { would be 
a fharerin it, and confequently 
he, who ufvally attended me. 

This 
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“* This being the firft time he 
had defigned to feparate me from 
any of his recreations, as well as 
bufineffes (except that great one 
of his love) I refolved to follow 
hirh and learn the caufe; but af- 
er having for fome hours fruit- 
lefily inquired after him, and nei- 
ther hearing of him, nor the cry 
of the hounds, I returned home 
melancholy and weary; and the 
fervant which waited on me in 
my chamber being out of the 
way, I caft myfelf on a bed with 
a canepy which was in a clofet 
within the drawing-room, endea- 
vouring by @ little fleep to abate 
my being tired im’ body, and 
troubled in mind. 

** Thad not flept halfan hour, but 
T was awakened by the noife of one 
walking in the fame toom. “The 
Curtains of the canopy being not 
clofe fhat, I faw through the open- 
ing that it was the fair Vioria. 

“ The curiofity ofa young lover 
made me continue concealed to 
difcover what brought her thither ; 
I faw the was difcompofed, and 
while fhe was tcoking in her glafs 
to adjuft herielf, my brother camé 
ip, who, ranning to her with open 
arms, embraced and kifled’ her, 
at which fhe made no refiftance, 
but. blufhed exceedingly. 

“My amazement and grief at 
fo furprifing an accident, is not 
to be expreffed: But one of the 
maid-fervants coming into the 
outward room to rubit, I heard 
Vifloria fay, * Alast we fhall be 
difcovered, unlefs you make hafte 
away.’ My brother at this. pref- 
ied her much to name the hour 
and the fignal; to which, at laf, 
trembling and blufhing, fhe ‘an- 
iwered, * This night, at midnight, 
and three foft ftrokes at the upper 
part of her chamber door, fhould 

ethe fign for admittance” But 
the added, * Forget not, Sir, there 
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is nothing but 2 painted’ wain. 
fcot between your mother’s bed. 
head and mine, and therefore, if 
you fpeak one word, it may be 
overheard, and I fhall be ruined,’ 

‘¢ My brother promifed her haf- 
tily an exact obedience; then hav. 
ing again kifled and embraced her, 
went into the outward chamber, 
from whence he aloud ordered the 
fervant to call his page to him, 
and as foon asthe coaft was clear, 
PV iforia alfo went haftily away. 

* Judge, Madam, I humbly beg 
vou, (continued Brandon) what 
my condition was, at what I had 
heard and feen, for I confefs I 
am not able to relate it :_ amaze. 
ment, jealoufy, and anger, or f- 
ther fury, did fo torment me by 
turns, nay, fometimes all at once, 
that I knew as little what was fit 
to do, as what was fit not to be 
done. : 

Sometimes I refolved to make 
friendfhip and nature yield to my 
refentments, and in a duel killing 
my brother, convince Vidtora 
fle had made an unjuft choice; 
but foon that angry refolve refign- 
ed itfelf to the facred names of 
brother and friend. 

* Neither could I in_ calmer 

thoughts, with any fhadow of jul 
tice condemn him for having done 
to me, but what I doubt I fhould 
have done to him, had my fuccels 
been equal to his. ; 
__ * My rage finding no fit objet 
on my brother to difcharge itfelf, 
I determined to be revenged om 
her,and by immediately detecting 
her fin to my mother, get her be- 
nithed with ignominy out of af 
mily, where her too much kind- 
hefs to one of it was an affront 
to all the reft. . 

“Bat then my love, or rather 
pity, to ruin what I had fo lately 
adored, fhook that refolution, 42 
in a few moments afterwards en 

tirely 











uty conquered it. So that find- 
rs fingle objet on which to 
vent my defpair, 1 was fo crimi- 
nal (for which, Madain, faid Bran- 
don to Ifabella, 1 moft hu mbly 
beg your pardon) as to curfe the 
whole fex; for fince {ite who 
I then believed the greateft orna- 
ment of it, and poffeflor of the 
ftricteft vittue in it, had fo aban- 
doned herfelf, I rafhly and crimi- 
nally concluded all of them merit- 
ed, what at thattime I too heartily 
wifhed might befal ttein. 

“In thefe diforders, locking 
upthe chamber door, and walkir~ 
many turns in it, I began to grow 
more moderate, and then my evil 

énius did let me feé, that what [ 
hid confidered as my higheft mif- 
fortune, was what I might more 
reafonably efteem the contrary; 
fince, if I prevented my brother 
in the affignation agreed on be- 
tween Vittoria and him, which 
was no difficult work to petform, 
I thould both fatisfy my revenge 


and ay love. 

“When this fatal projeét was 
admitted, alas! with what rap- 
fires was it entertained! and all 
the di¢tates of remorfe, for be- 
traying my miftrefs, my friend, 
and my brother; how’ cheerfully 
Were they facrificed to the imagin- 
ed felicitiés which were to attend 
the action ! 

“Tn brief, Madam, I fo cauti- 
oufly ordered the defign, that it 
fucceéded to my wifi. But while 
Twas in my brother’s plice, and 
in all the'pleafures of triumphant 
fove, T did hear him many times 
giv the appointed fignal at the 

dor; but you will eafily believe 
took care ViGoria fhould not, 

f whofe embraces I fpent the 
happy and guilty night; and 
jut as the day began to dawn, 
having agreed with her the next 
Mgat, to repeat my joys, I retired 
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a back way to my own chamber, 
where, having for fome time cele- 
brated my double victory, I dref- 
fed myfelf, and with impatience 
enough waited to obferve how m 
deluded brother would refent fo 
wounding a difappointment, tie- 
ver till then having in the leaft 
confidered what might be the con- 
fequences of it; fo much the de- 
light of involving him in it had 
blinded me. 

‘« My chamber was next to the 
great fquare, in which the ftair- 
cafe was carried up, and from 
whence Vifforia was to come 
down to the chapel, which every 
morning and evening the failed 
not to do. 

““T had not been long on the 
attendance, when, through a little 
opening of my door, which I had 
made on purpofe, I faw my bro- 
ther come to the foot of the ftairs, 
walking fhort turns, and every 
moment cafting up his eyes, to 
obferve when fhe would defcend. 

“ At laft fhe appeared, but as 
foon as {he faw him, her face was 
covered with bloflies; but his, at 
the fight of her, became palé as 
death, and fuch a fhaking feized 
on all his limbs, as it too evident- 
ly difcovered the ftorm in his 
foul. 

“s ViMoria, either afhamed to 
look on him, who fhe believed 
that night had rifled her greatett 
treafure, or elfe minding her ftéps, 
looked not on him, till fhe was 
within feven or eight of the bot- 
tom; but then cafting a look to- 
wards him as fall of modefty as 
fire, and thinking none could 
hear her, fhe told him, * I hope, 
Sir, you aré now fatisfied.’ He, 
without giving her leave to finith 

what fe had begun, replied ina 
furidtus tone, * Yes, 1 am fatisfied ; 
but it is, that you are the falfeft 
of women; and ere long you fhall 
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be fatisfied my refentment fhall 
be as great as my affront.’ Then, 
without fo much as ftaying for 
her anfwer, he flung away in fuch 
rage, that I who faw it, am not 
able to defcribe it. 

+ The poor Vidoria, at fo a- 
mazing an ufage, became white 
as innocence, and gave no fign 
that fhe was alive, but by an uni- 
verfal trembling. 

‘“‘ The fright I was in, left the 
fhould fall down thofe fteps on 
which her aftonifhment had feized 
her, made me run out of my con- 
cealinent, and fo timely, that I 
catched her in my arms juft as her 
fentes had forfaken her; whereby 
I prevented that death by her fall 
on the pavement, which her grief 
made lier defire. 

“ All the fervantsin the family, 
who were not then employed in 
the neceflary functions of it, were 
gone.to the chapel, and fo were 
my father and mother,. whereby, 
mifling of all help, I carried Vic- 
toria into my chamber, and there 
by bowing her body, rubbing 
her temples, and cafting water on 

her face, I brought her at laft out 
of her fainting, and then conjured 
her to tell me the caufe.of it. 

** She only anfwered me with 
a deep figh; at which I fmiled, 
and’ acquainted her I-had heard 
all that had paft between her and 
my brother. 

** She knew I had. too much 
concernment for her, not to be 
fenffole of her then condition, 
and therefore having awhile re- 
flected on my fmiling, on a fud- 
den the caft her eyes towards me, 
and fixing them ftedfaftly on me, 
fhe told me, * 1 conjure you, Bran- 
don, to tell me, and truly too, 
where you lay laft night. I in- 
tiantly antwered, * with the great- 
eit beauty of the world’ and then 
told her how I came. to over-hear 
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her affignation with my. brother, 
and had by my art, repaired the 
mifery of her unkindnefs, 

*¢ All the while I was making 
that fhort narrative, I faw her co. 
lour come and go, her heart ready 
to force a paflage through her 
breaft, and in fo many other ago- 
nies, that had fhe actually. made 
me as unfortunate as fhe once in- 
tended, the fight of her then fuf- 
fering would have been too fevere 
a revenge: but alas! when I came 
to the end of my information, 
fhe fetched a hideous fkream, and 
fell dead on the bed to which at 
firft I had carried her. 

‘IT cannot tell you, Madam, 
which of my griefs were greater; 
to fee her in that condition, or to 
find her having mage me happy 
againft her will, haa reduced her 
to it; however, I endeavoured all 
I could to reftore her to her fen- 
fes, which at length I effected; 
but fhe had no fooner opened her 
eyes, and faw herfelf in my arms, 
then fhe relapfed, and {fo long, 


_and fo dangeroufly, that when I 
' feared I could not recover her 


from death, I refolved to accom- 
pany her in it. 

‘*¢ But when I began to defpair 
of her return, fhe came to herfelf 
again, and while 1 was on my 
knees celebrating my joys for it, 
and renewing my paflionate re- 
queft, to know what was the oc- 
cafion of that forrow which was 
fo dangerous to her and me, fhe 
{trove to go away, but not being 
{trong enough to do it, fhe fell 
again upon the bed, and told me, 
in an accent too moving to be 
imitated ; * Ah Brandon / you have 
ruined your brother and me, and 
yourfelf, if at leaft the friendship 
you have hitherto paid him be 
not a fiction; for I am your bro- 
ther’s wife, and this morning-——° 

“A crowd of fighs, and a tor- 
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seat of tears, ftopped the paflage 
of her words; but alas! what fhe 


had faid reduced me toa condition 
as worthy of pity as her’s was; 
which, as foonas fhe obferved, it 
heightened her own afflictions, 
fo that fhe emploved a quarter of 
an hour, and with interrupted 
words, in telling me, ‘that my 
brother’s hunting the day before, 
was but.a pretence to go the ear- 
lier abroad, to meet her with a 
prieft, by appointment in a grove, 
where'they had been married.’ 
~# At the end of. this relation, 
her woman, who had miffed her 
at the chapel, and had in vain 
fought her over all the houfe, 
came'to inquire of me, if I could 
tell her where flie was ; there find- 
ing her in a fainting condition, 
by her help, we brought Vicforia 
to her own chamber, and her dif- 
temper every moment increafing, 
fhe took her bed, and I retired. 

“ My fatherand mother having 
miffed her at their devotions, con- 
cluded fome indifpofition was the 
caufe of it; wherefore they came 

to vifit her, and finding fhe was 
ina high fever, they went haftily 
to their clofets, to write for two 
ofthe eminenteft phyficians in the 
country. I took that opportu- 
‘mity to fteal into her chamber, 
kneeled by her bed-fide, and in 
More tears and fighs than words, 
“Convinced her of the vaftnefs of 
ri ct and then advifed her to 

immediately for my brother, 
andto teli him, ‘ She had locked 
him outof her chamber one night, 


merely to try his temper; but 


fince the found he refented that 
feeming unkindnefs fo highly, fhe 
his pardon for'it, was really 

fhe had committed that 

and would endeavour to re- 


hg by all the actions of her 
“ This was the bef counfel I 
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could then prefent her; and afking 
her ¢ Whether fhe appoved it, and 
if it were her pleafure I fhould 
fend my brother to wait on her?’ 
fhe only told me witha figh, * Do 
what you will.’ Then turning 
from me, fhe fell a weeping in 
fuch excefs that I thought fhe 
would be drowned in’ her own 
tears. 
As foon as I heard my mother 
coming in at one door, I flipped 
out at the other, and went'to féek 
my brother, for I was confident 
if he went not tovifither, it would 
both increafe her danger, and pof- 
fibly difcover the caufe of it’ 

“ At laf I found him in a 
grove of the park, lying his full 
length, near a brook, and in trou- 
bles almoft as great as mine. I 
told: him V7oria was fallen into 
a burning fever; and bythe fierce- 
nefs of the beginning, my mother 
more than feared the ead would 
be fatal, and therefore had fenttwo 
exprefles for the doctors. That 
I came then from waiting on her, 
but I had found her fo altered, as 
the change had amazed me; fince 
I thought I faw the image of death 
in that face, which till then, had 
been all life. I added, that ina 
whifper, fhe had defired me to 
fend him fpeedily to her, and that 
I would fo order it, as to entertain 
my mother, while fhe herfelf was 
{peaking alone to him; fince fhe 
had fomething on her heart to fay, 
that till fhe had told him, and re- 
ceived his anfwer on it, fhe fhouid 
be in torments. 

“ At firft my brother feemed 
unmoved at her danger and re- 
queft; but Lat length: prevailed 
with him to go, where we found 
my mother all in tears, the vio- 
lence of /oria’s fever fo greedily 
increafing on her. 

“ The vaftnefs of my mother’s 
afftiction was no ill preparative to 
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melt my brother’s -heart; shen 
he came to Vidforia’s bed, the re- 
digned to him her place, and 1, to 
allow:them the freer liberty to dif- 
courfe, drew her to a window, 
under pretence of feeimg from 
thence, if either of the doctors 
were coming. 

* Lnever could learn what in 
particular paft between them, but 
i faw him at laft kneel dowa by 
ther, (for my eyes were {till turn - 
ed that way) antl laying ‘his \lips 
toher burning hand, feemedthere- 
iby to feal her pardon. 

« But my mother, «who appre- 
hended fueh vifits might be hurt- 
ful tothe fair patient, ordered us 
‘both to retire. 

“ T cannot better parallel his 
grief, than bytelling you, Madam, 
dat was equal to his late fury; and 
as we walked together into the 
park, he difcovered to me, how 
ithe day before he was fecretly 

married to Vié4foria, for he knew 
the could never have obtained my 
father’s confent to do it, fince her 
beauty and virtue was all-her por- 
tion. He further told me, with 

rroans, that he trembled to think 
at was his brutifhnefs had reduced 
ther tothe deplorable ftate fhe was 
then in, and informed me after- 
wards of their aflignation, her 
failing, and-his refentments at it, 
(a relation which, alas! 1 knew 
‘better than himfelf;) that though 
che more than feared, it was his 
outrageous paffion had flung her 
into the fever; yet the could not 
be brought to acknowledge to 
‘him, it had done fo ; but-fhe*had 
begged his forgivenefs for delud- 
ang him in fuch moving words, 
actions, and tears, as thofe con- 
feffed to him that truth, which he 
could not extort from her mouth; 
that he had begged her pardon on 
his knees for his crime, which’ the 
‘had granted him with a tender- 


nefs fo charming, that her fop. 


giving him in fuch a manner had 
wounded him as deeply as his ber. 
barity had her. 

‘* This account he gave me, in 
fo much affliction and diforder, 
that» it ‘brought on acceffion to 
my griefs, which, till then, I be. 
lieved were incapable of any. 

** The fhare which he thought 
I bore in his mifery, heightened 
his friendfhip, and made him 
ot mea thoufand pardons, that he 
had tillthen concealed his marti- 
age from me, ‘which was the firft, 
and fhould be the laft- offence: he 
would be guilty of; but that now 
my lively fenfe of his grief had 
extorted from him that confeffion 
which elfe he would not have 
made; for he feared whenever his 
father\knew it, if he fhould alfo 


-learn I was acquainted with i, 


it would involve mein his dif 
grace, the apprehenfion .of which 
only had ‘hitherto fealed his lips; 
fo that he never had been feem- 
ingly unkind to me, but to be 
really the contrary. 
“© We then in many embraces 
renewed our friendfhips. 
“Soon after, we faw one of the 
doétors gallop by us; we haftily 
followed him, to learn .his judg: 
ment of 7 7é7erza’s condition, upon 
which both our own depended. 
“In brief, Madam, the phyfi- 
cian awhile felt her pulfe, and 
fhook his head; and having apply- 


-edalithat hisart and kindnefs could 


diétate, he told my mother the 
feventh day in great grief, that 
his patient had more need of # 
prieft than of him; and that bis 
{kill deluded him if -fome diftem- 
perof the mind bad not reduced 


‘her body to fo dangerous a ftate- 


_ But, Madam, (Brandon. con 
tinued) I perceive your generofity 
and compaffion has made .yolt 
too large atharer in poor /idforia’s 
fu fferings; 
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rings; 1 fhall not therefore 
ong by particlarizing all 
the fatal paflages of this ftory. 

«Tistoo much you know, all 
the phyficians care and art, all my 
mother’s kindnefs and affiduities, 
all my brother’s pardons and tears, 
andall my groans and fubmiflions, 
could not in the leaft prevail with 
Vidoria to live; her fcrupulous 
virtue made her judge mv crime 
was ker own; and having lain one 
night in my arms, fhe concluded 
herfelf unworthy ever after to lie 
in my brother’s; and that fhe was 
only fit for thofe of death: to 
which fhe haftened with fuch 
earneftnefs and refolution, that 
thofewho knew not the caufe, 
admired at the action; and I who 
knew it, deplored it with fuch 
excefs, that the effect of my fin 
was believed fingly the produét of 
my good nature. 

“ The ninth day of her fick- 
nefs was the laft of her life, and 
had like to have been my brother’s 
andmine: for before the locked 
herfelf up with her confeffor, and 
after fhe had taken an eternal fare- 
well of my unconfolable father 
and mother, fhe gave one half 
hour of her hafty time to me, and 
one full hour to my poor brother ; 
but what the faid to him to miti- 

ate his forrows, heightened them, 

nce to lofe for ever fo much 
beauty, virtue, and goodnefs, was 
above the power of confolation; 
and from the hour of her death, 
he courted his own. 

“What fhe faid to me, was 
confonant to her admirable virtue, 

made me more in love with 
her mind, than I had ever been 
with her perfon. 
_ The nearer her illuminated 

l approached to the happinefs 

€now enjoys, the greater the luf- 
tre of it did fhine; and though fhe 
poke to me innumerable excel- 
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lent things, yet I fhall relate to 
you but this one:— 

‘* She conjured me to flie from 
fin; for when it is committed, 
none can forefee how productive 
it isin evil, nor the utmoft con- 
fequences which attend it. You 
thought (fhe added) that I had 
been unchatte, and that gave you 
the opportunity to be fo; but you 
did not imagine, that by fatisfy- 
ing one voluptuous defire, it 
fhould plunge you into inceft, 
the death of your miftrefs, and, 
alas! I fear that of your friend 
and brother. All thefe were not 
your defign, but by one fin they 
became your guilt; and by your 
forrow, | fee they are your punifh- 
ment: However, (fhe continued 
putting towards me her. pale and 
trembling hand) I forgive you, 
and have in tears begged of God to 
doit. Ah! by this, fo pregnant a 
fin, be forever frighted from com- 
mitting another. _ This is the laft 
requeit I fhall make you; and ifyou 
grant it, it will be the greateft blef= 
fing you can beftow upon yourfelf. 

“ The excellency of her admo- 
nitions, the generofity with which 
fhe pardoned me, the inexprefli« 
ble forrow for her death, and my 
own fatal guilt which had caufed 
it, fo powerfully operated on me, 
that retiring from her more dead 
than alive, I went trembling to 
my own chamber, where, having 
fpent an hour in all the agonies 
which thofe refieétions could caft 
a defpairing foul into, I refolved 
to forfake for ever my father’s 
houfe, and immediately with fome 
jewels which my father had givem 
my mother, and fhe had given me, 
(for I was her favourite) I ftole 
the back way to the ftables, took 
one of my beft horfes, and rid to- 
wards Dover ; but fo overwhelmed 
with grief and trouble, as 1 kuew 
not what I did, 


I have 
































“¢ T have fince learned, that the 
day of my flight from my father’s, 
the fair Victoria died; that my 
brother having rather languifhed, 
than outlived her ten days, fol- 
lowed her; and that by his repeat- 
ed defires, he was buried in the 
fame grave with her, for at his 
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death, he had acknowledged the 
had been his wife; that my father 
and mother, at the lofs of her, 
him, and in appearance, if not in 
effect, of me alfo, fo languithed 
away, that they were likewife 
buried together in one monument. 
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brother batchelors reflected on 
for mercenary views in their'ma- 
trimonial purfuits; and every girl 
with little or no fortune, is fure 
to fiigmatize the man who re- 
guires money with his wife, asa 
down right fortune-hunter, in the 
odious fenfe of the word. But, 
underthe fhelter I now write, I 
dare tell thefe pretty difinterefted 
maidens, that the man who is un- 
dera legal obligation to provide 
for his family, is no fuch unrea- 
fonable monfter in expecting a 
wife, to furnifh fomething befide 
her fair perfon; and even when 
he has the name of receiving what 
is called a fortune with his wife, 
the affairis fo entangled by af- 
fection, that he has generally very 
little to boaft of; and is extremely 
well off if the intereft of his for- 
tune indemnifies him for the ex- 
traordinary chargesa family brings 
upon him. 

But I will not let thefe bloom- 
ing aecufers off quite fo eafy; the 
tables may be fairly turned upon 
them; and if /ome men’ are ren- 
dered cautious by outliving their 
boyith attachments, and are hence 
charged with mercenary views; 
(for I fpeak not of profeffed ad- 
venturers) it may be juftly faid, 
that the generality of girls are real 
fortune-hunters in the utmoft lati- 
tude of the word. How manv 
bafe parents are there in {pecious 
cucymitances, who drop artful 


p None E frequently heard my 


riod fhe procraftinates as long % 





hints of what they will do fora 
daughter, and when an advante- 
geous offer appears, will encov- 
rage a young man until they think 
he has fwallowed the bait, and 
then difcountenance the con 
nexion; when the young lady co- 
operating, a private match takes 
place, and the enraged papa ot 
mamma declares they will not give 
what they never had to beftow! 
The poor.dupe in fucha cafe, has 
no remedy but to’ take home the 
wife of his bofom, and make the 
beft he can of his bargain; if he 
makes a good hufband, it argues 
a generofity of temper, and are 
gard for his own peace and de 
meftic happinefs, which are not 
often found. Indeed, if the gitlis 
as innocent as himfelf in theaffair, 
none but a brute will confider her 
anfwerable for the trick; andif 
the marriage proves unfortunate, 
much, very much has fuch ape 
rent to aniwer for. 
But, in a more general view, 
young ladies are too often the 
dupes of their own, or their pa 
rents ambition. If Mifs has ato 
lerable face, and her fath€r can 
give her five hundred, or 2 thou- 
fand pounds, her firft expecta 
tions extend at leaft to a carriag’s 
and on this fide thirty, which pe 




















































fhe decently can, fhe turns up’ 
pretty nofe at the plain tradefman 
behind a counter. If her fortune 
extends to fifteen hundred, or tw? 
thoufand 
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thoufand pounds, fhe fets her cap 
at acoronet, and, becaufe fome 
fuch prizes have now and then 
turned up in the lottery of matri- 
mony,‘ her expectations feldom 
defeend to areafonable pitch, un- 
til fhe has no reafon to hope for 
any thing: fhe has no remedy then 
in referve, but to rail at all man- 
kind, and grow grey in protefting 
againft matrimony. 

Such, indeed, are the high no- 
tions and habits of diffipation that 
young ladies are ridiculoufly edu- 
cated in, which their untutored 
underftanding is feldom able to 
ftem in the hoity-toity hey-day of 
life; fo that itis equally dangerous 
fora fober thinking man, whom 
they generally undervalue and de- 
fpife, to take a wife either with 
or without money. A tinfel fop 
beft fuits their eyes; they fly into 
the arms of fuch, and hence ma- 
trimony comes into difgrace by 
their being treated according to 
their deferts. Hence alfo arifes 
that celibacy which (profligates 
being out of my view) is very 
unjuitly charged to the account 
of the men. 

Again. A father who can hard- 
ly live, inftead of fending an able 
girl of a daughter out to fervice, 
or putting her in fome induftrious 
track of life to maintain herfelf, 
if he can raife a filk gown or two 
for her, with a few ribbons, he 
too often depends himfelf, and 
teaches her to depend, upon en- 
fharing the affections of fome filly 
boy or other of property, by whom, 
though her clothes are all her por- 
tion, fhe is to be {upported in a 
- enteel character, which fhe has 
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no jufi claim to. If the fcheme 
fails, I am fhocked at reprefenting 
the confequence! Yes, ye unwiile, 
ye cruel parents, this ftimulation 
of female vanity 1s the grand fource 
of proftitution; more unhappy 
girls walk the ftreets from this, as 
the firft caufe, than merely from 
the feduction’ of worthlefs men; 
which, if-you acted a paternal part 
in giving your daughters a fuita- 
ble fober education, they would 
in general be fortified againft. But 
Tam tired of a difagreeable fub- 
ject; unwelcometruth will becon- 
ftrued into intended invective a- 
gainft a fex which I honour, in 
general, though with which, un- 
happily from {crutinizing perhaps 
too narrowly, I have never been 
able to form a particular attacli- 
ment; a point which was always 
in view, without being yet accom- 
plifhed. 

But I have traced my fubje& 
farther than I firft intended, which 
was only to obviate the accufation 
which difappointed fair ones are 
continually bringing againft the 
men for not marrying; this in ge- 
neral terms, they are continually 
urging us to; but in fo gay and 
luxurious an age, the follies of 
which women ever take the lead 
in, they either do not underftand, 
or defpife the proper means of 
effefting. They may chufe the 
alternative, buteither cafe renders 
them very unfit helpmates for 
thofe who are qualified to make 
good huibands. This is found rea- 
fon, which all the wit ghd ridicule 
of a female pen or tongue, how- 
ever well pointed, cannot put to 
fhame. 
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etn astime hathmade colour of my hair is that of the 
to pafs before my eves a larger fwans who {port in the waters of 


humber of events ; and fince the the garden of the great a ce 
lave 
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have thought that the Supreme Ar- 
biter of our lot, who made man 
and virtue, never leaves without 
pleafure the heart of the good, 
nor a benevolent action without 
reward. Hear, fons of men! hear 
this faithful recital. 

In one of thofe fertile vallies 
which interfeé& the chain of the 
mountains of Arabia, lived for a 
long time a rich and ancient fhep- 
herd. I knew him well. They 
called him happy. He was con- 
tent, One day that he walked on 
the brink of a torrent, through 
an alley of palm trees, the brown 
folizge of which diverfified the 
verdure of the cedars that crown- 
ed the furrounding hills, he heard 
a voice which fometimes filled the 
vale with piercing cries, and of 
which the melting murmurs were, 
at other intervals, not diftinguifh- 
able from the found of the ftream. 

The old fhepherd ran to the 
{pot from whence the voice arofe. 
He beheld, at the foot of a rock, 
a young man half reclined upon 
the fand. His clothes were torn. 
His locks fell in diforder over 
his face, in which beauty fhone 
through the thick fhade of grief, 
as the fun from a morning cloud. 
His cheeks wet with tears; his 
head bent on his bofom; he re- 

fembled a rofe dafhed with the 
fummer ftorm. The rich fhep- 
herd was moved. He accofted 
the youth, and faid, Son of mife- 
ry! come to my arms. Let me 
prefs to my bofom the man of 
grief. He is my brother. His for- 
row is mine, 

The young man lifted his head 
in profound filence. He looked 
upon the old man, aftonithed 
that benevolence and pity were 
yst exifting on earth. The fole 
appearance of the venerable fhep- 
herd infpired immediate con§- 
gence. His moift eyes were full 





of foftnefs and fympathetic firs, 
They had that tendernefs which 
makes the unhappy fpeak. 
Rifing from the ground, the 
youth threw himfelf into the arms 
of the fhepherd, calling with a 
voice that made all the circlj 
hills refound, O father! O more 
than father! When he was calm. 
ed a little by the converfation and 
carefies of the old man, he thus 
anfwered his repeated queftions; 
Behind thefe lofty cedars, a 
the foot of the higheft of thefe 
mountains, ftands the houfe of 
Shel Adar, father of Fatmé. The 
hut of my father is not far from 
thence. Fatmé is the moft beau- 
tiful of the daughters of the hill. 
I offered myfelfto guide the flocks 
of her father, and he confented to 
it. He is rich. The father of 
Fatmé is rich—and my fatheris 
poor. I love Fatmé. Fatmére 
turns my affection. Her father 
perceived it; we confeffed our 
loves to him; and he wifhes to 
conftrain me to leave the country 
in which his daughter dwells. I 
threw myfelf at his feet, and faid, 
O father of Fatmé, let me at leaf 
refide with my father. I confeat 
never more to {peak to Fatmé. | 
will never enquire of her heatt. 
I will promife that I will not 
But give me to conduét oneof thy 
moft remote flocks. O permit me 
at leaft to ferve the father of Fat 
mé! Shel Adar hath refufed me 
with harfhnefs, while I had not 
ftrength to fly from his houle, 
even before his violence. He 
threatens Fatmé. Alas! I am n0W 
diftant from her habitation ! Fat 
mé is unhappy. My father is 1 
firm. My mother is no more. 
have two brethrea, fo fimall thet 
they could hardly reach the low 
eft branches of thefe palm trees 
My father and my brothers tt 
ceived all their fubfiftence from 


me. | 










































































me. The bounty of Shel Adar is 
no longer my fupport. Can mi- 
fery be equal to mine! 

My fon, faid the old man, let 
us go together to the paftures of 
Shel Adar. I will affift thee to 
walk. Come. The youth con- 
fented to it; he dragged his fteps 
along with much difficulty. Draw- 
ing near to the refidence of Shel 
Adar, they beheld his daughter. 
She was loft in melancholy. The 
young man faid to the aged, Be- 
hold Fatmé! The fhepherd with- 
out reply entered the houfe of 
Shel Adar, and {poke to him thus: 

A dove of Aleppo was carried 
to Damafcus. She lived there 
with a mate of the country; Their 
mafter fearing the dove of Aleppo 
would one day return, and entice 
the other with her, had them put 
afunder. They no longer would 
eatthe grain which he held tothem 
from his own hand. They both 
fickened—they died. 

O Shel Adar, divide not thofe 
who only live, becaufe they live 
together. This youngman, whom 
thou haft driven from thy houfe, 
is he afon of virtue? 

Shel Adar anfwered : The pro- 
phet be my witnefs in what I am 
about to fpeak. As the white lily 
ina bed of narciffufes, is that 
youth among the faithful. He 
furpaffes all the young fhepherds 
in piety, goodnefs, and vigilance. 

ut-—he is poor. 

Ah, faid the old fhepherd, I 
and my fons have flocks without 
number! I poffefs all the -rich val- 
ley of Horafa. The riches of the 
young man fhall be my care. A 
large portion of my flock fhall be 
at thy door on the morrow, pro- 
vided thou wilt give him Fatmé. 

Shel Adar knew the fame of the 
old thepherd. He promifed his 


daughter, The venerable ancient 
‘Tetired, 
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On the morrow he fent to the 
refidence of Shel Adar, a num- 
ber of flocks, more white than the 
{now onthe tops of the mountains 
in winter; and herds of horfes 
more beautiful and nimble than 
thofe that carried the prophet. 

Some days after this worthy ac- 
tion, the rich and good fhepherd 
went towards the cedars, beneath 
which ftood the dwelling of Shell 
Adar. Attend! O fons of men, 
attend ! 

The good fhepherd was leaving 

a grove, andentering onameadow, 
through which ran a ftream bor- 
dered with fig trees. He faw upon 
the grafs Shel Adar, who held the 
hand of an old man, whofe coun- 
teaance expreffed wifdom and gai- 
ety. The old fhepherd faw them, 
and. ftopped to enjoy all the plea- 
fure which the fight of the happi- 
nefs of his brethren in age could 
afford. The old men had a num- 
ber of youths about them; among 
whom were two children, who 
fometimes played, on the grafs, 
and then would come to carefs the 
two fathers. They were well clad; 
they had all the health, vivacity, 
and gaiety of their age. The good 
fhepherd eafily underftood that 
thefe children were the brothers of 
the young hufband of Fatmé; and 
that the old man, who held Shel 
Adar by the hand, was their fa- 
ther. 

Nigher to the good thepherd, 
by the fhade of the grove, Fatmé 
and her hufband fat on the grafs. 
In motionlefs rapture they often 
looked upon each other with in- 
tenfe eagernefs. They fmiled fo 
fweetly, that it feemed that plea- 
fure alone had ever printed its vef- 
tige on their faces, Often the young 
couple interrupted their delicious 
filence by lively, but modeft ca- 
refles. One might fee that they 


were reftrained by the prefence of 
their 
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their fathers. Often they looked 
around them, and appeared in- 
toxicated with the felicity of all 
that was dear to them, more thar 
even with theirown. Their joy, 
which infpired all the company, 
manifefted itfelf equally in all their 
faces; asthe fame fap produces 
like flowers on ail the branches of 
the orange tree. 

The good fhepherd looked on 
each of them by turns. He then 
chanced to turn his eyes toward 
the neighbouring meadows. He 


beheld the flocks which he had 
given to Shel Adar. They for. 
paffed thofe of Shel Adar, among 
which they were mingled, and 
were diftinguifhable by their fi. 
perior whitenefsand beauty, Their 
guides fung the happinefs of their 
mafters and their own. 

Sons of men, ye have heard my 
faithful recital. Be virtuous ye 
poor, that the rich may be bene- 
volent. Be benevolent ye rich, 
that the poor may be virtuous. 
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ALCANZOR AND ZAYDA.—Pagr II. 
[See the New-York Magazine for Auguft, 1793. ] 


ULLEN moan’d the diftant ocean, 
Slow the waves broke on the fhore, 
And the foreft’s murmuring motion 
Mingled with the lulling roar: 
From behind a mifty mountain 
Rofe the moon ferenely bright, 
Scattering o’er each bubbling fountain 
Dewy rays of filvery light: 


When Atcanzor, rob’d in mourning, 
Bent his footfteps fad and flow, 
Where a rivulet, gently turning, 
Lav’d a grot, facred to wee, 
There upon a fod reclining, 


Tears of poignant grief he fhed: 
At his haplefs fate repining 


Thus the flighted lover faid :— 


“ Cruel fortune, thus to leave me 
** Sad, deferted, lone, defpis’d ! 
““ Why didftthou of Zaypa ’reave me? 
* All, alas! my bofom priz’d— 
* ‘Why was the adorn’d with beauty ? 
** With her wit why was I charm’d? 
“Or; ah! why did rigid duty 
“* Break the bands by nature form’d. 


“ THaplels 
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% Haplefs man, too foon believing 
«The falfe fex thou oughtft to fhun, 
“ (Sex delighting in deceiving) 
«“ Thou, alas! haft been undone.”——— 
As he fpoke, a fragile hadow 
Clad in white, all lily pale, 
Glided flow along the meadow, 
Sighing mournful to the gale. 


At the beauteous vifion ftarting 
All aghaft Arcanzor gaz’d; 
Then his tearful eyes averting, 
. Groans of agony he rais’d. : 
Through his bofom Jife pafs’d flowly, 
Strength forfook his trembling knee, 
And the phantom, whifpering lowly, 
Said, * ALcanzor, know’ft thou me?” 


“ I’m the maid by thee upbraided, 
‘¢ Charg’d-with falfehood, folly, pride! 
** See how all my blood is faded-—— 
“‘ *T was for thee alone I died: 
“ Riches could no blifs afford me— 
** What of joy had Jove to give! 
“ No foft wifhes to retard me-— 
** Lofing thee I ceafed to live.” 


“ Ah!” exclaim’d the widowed lover, 
** Well I know thee, dear diftreft; . 
*¢ But the toil of woe is over, 
“ Of my Zaypa repoffeft.” 
Then his palfied hands unclafping, 
Up to heaven a glance he cait, 
And the airy figure grafping, 
Down he funk, and figh’d his laft! 
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TO ETHELINDE. 


Wee is that fweetly melancholy ftrain 
That draws from, Pity’s eye the graceful tear ? 
Whofe are thofe notes which charm while they complain, 
And teach the mourner all her griefs to bear ? 

So foft the numbers of thy plaintive fong, 

They foothe the heart-felt woes which they prolong. 


t 
b 
But does indeed the gloom of forrow lour 
And hide the profpeéts of thy dawning day, ae 
When {weet affection ripen’d ev'ry power | ine f 
Yes! 





And not a cloud obfcur’d thy orient ray ? 
And cannot Virtue’s éy¢ this gloom pervade, 
Dart through thefe mifts and difiipate the fhade ? 
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Yes! faireft mourner, Winter fhall retire, 

Withdraw his tempefts on his hoary wing, 

And leave the world to feel the vernal fire. 

When all Creation fhall to beauty fpring— 
The groves, and fields, and fkies, with joy refouad, 
No plaint be heard, and not a tear be found! 


Let then the fmile of Hope thy cheek adorn ;— 
For Virtue’s promifes can ne’er deceive: 
Fair fhone the profpect of thy rifing morn, 
And mild fhall beam the luftre of thy eve ; 
Some happy change fhall drive thefe clouds away, 
And pour upon thee Life’s fereneft day. 


Feb. 21, 1795- IRENE, 





TO THE WORLD. 


ET others bow the knee at PLutus’ fhrine, 
Or madly follow Fame’s delufive maze; 
Be but OrLanpo’s tender wifhes mine— 
I afk no greater wealth, no other praife. 


To be the gaze and envy of the throng, 

To {well in ermin’d pomp and tinfel’d pride, 
To drag a gorgeous Tyrian train along, 

And be to titles and to power allied :— 


Such be their wifh, whofe venal fouls 
Pant after greatnefs, languifh after gold: 
Curs’d be the mind that fordid pelf. controuls, 
Curs’d be the heart that is for fplendor fold. 


Not all the wealth that fultry fhore fupplies, 
Where yellow Ganges rolls his golden wave, 
Would tempt my gaze from dear ORLANDO’s eyes 
His love alone’s the treafure that I crave. 


O! let the riches of the earth be given 

To thofe who never felt Love’s power divine 
Let me to poverty, to /corn be driven— 

Be his invaluable heart but mine. 


‘ADELA. 


Of 7 a a EP am ae 


SONNET—-70 PITY. 


LEAR as the dew-drop on the thorn, 


Pure as the breeze that {weeps the fky , 
Sweet as the blooming flower of morn, 
Is the mild tear in Pity’s eye. 


Rais’d from a truly generous heart, 
The pearly drop ne’er flow’d in vain ; 
It came to eafe the wretch’s f{mart, 
It came to foothe the bed of pain. 


Benignant 




















































Original Poetry 

Benignant pow’r! by few poffeft, 
Oh! may J ever call thee mine ! 

Infpir’d by thee, ftill may my breaft 
To ev’ry gén’rous aét incline. 


Full often may my bofom know 
The pleafures that from Pity flow: 


feb. 17, 1795. A.D: 
) a eee 


AN ELEGY, 
To the Memory of Doctor Josep YouLe, who died February 24, 1795: 
Y ENIUS! haft thou ho patron in the fkies, 


Who makes thy offspring his peculiar care, 
Who loves to fee thy fons to honour rife, 
And round their brows the wreath of glory wear? 


LEARNING! haft thou above no guardian power; 
_ To whom the charge is given to wait on thee ; 
To circle with his fhield thy peaceful bower, 

And keep thy vot’ries there from danger free ? 


VIRTUE! haft thou no angel in the {pheres 
To guard thy favourites, o’er thy fons prefide; 
To.wateh when Death his fatal fhaft prepares, 
Stoop from his orb, and turn the dart afide? 


Oh! ye have none !—elfe wherefore does the tear 
Of fympathetic forrow céafelefs flow ? 
Why then has Death difcharged his vengeful fpear; 


And laid your favourite Youth untimely low? 


Then ceafe your idle dreams, your boafts give o’er; 

Tell not to man your privileges here } / 
Where are your triumphs? ah! deceive nod more; y¥ 

Renounce your pride, your vanity forbear : nin 


For Death is conqueror here; infidious power ! 
The garden of fair Hope he lurks around; 

He loves to tear away the brighteft flower, 
And ftrew its bluthing hohours on the ground: 











How oft, when Fame the tofy garland weaves, 
And lifts her trump the fwelling notes to railes 
He withers with his breath the honour’d leaves, Lt 
And lays in daft the candidate for praife! a 
And Fame for thee the garland had entwined, ft 
Lamented Youth! which Fate forbade to wear: 
Ah! why did Genius dignify thy mind? 
And why did Virtue fport acr beauties there? 
Fair Science! leave awhile thy fplendid dome, 
Forget thy vain, thy vifionary fchemes; 
Come with thy gay attendants to his tomb, 
And learn how all our hopes are empty dreams: 
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Original and Seletted Poetry. 


In years a youth, philofophy a fage, 

He fought the treafures which thy {kill refines; 
He lov’d to fean thy philofophic page, 

And trace bright Genius through her fparkling lines, 
Friendihip! forbear his virtues to relate ; 

Too well we know what focial charms combined: 
His heart with generofity dilate, 

His foul with liberality fublimed. 
With every charm and winning art ia ftore, 

To pleafe the old, to captivate the young, 
Thy {miles, fweet .4fadility! he wore, 

Thy accents, Geatlene/i! were on his tongue, 


Mute is that tongue, whofe gentle founds could calm 
The troubled bofom of diftraGted grief, 

Convey to Sorrow’s ear foft Comfort’s balm. 
And whifper to Defpair the glad relief. 


Benumb’d that hand which fmooth’d Affliétion’s bed, 
Relum’d the fire in Mifery’s languid eve, 

Baifed from the couch of Death the finking head, 
And kindled in the cheek Health’s rofeate dye. 


Ah! why to man are given thofe powers fublime, 
That teach him to the heavens with pride afpire, 
Since Death can blaft them in their vigour’s prime, 
And quench at once the foul-enlivening fire? 
But does not Nature’s whifpering voice infpire 
A fecret diétate in the wifhful heart, 
‘* Man, in thy bofom burns celeftial fire,” 
A portion of the God from whom thou art? 
Religion’s voice proclaims it in our ears, 
Death fhall not hold us in eternal night; 
Of glory.and of blifs immortal heirs, 
Ere long to range the azure fields of light. 
When the laft trumpet, at th’ appointed day, 
Shall thrill, with ftartling found, Death’s dreary cave, 
Celeftial fouls thal! join the focial clay, 
And flout the mighty viét’ry o’er the grave! 
Then the loft youth, with tranfports of delight, 
Shall hail, with {mile ferene, the burfting day, 
View the bright fkies, where beck’ning hofts invite, 
And mount on feraph’s wings the ethereal way. 


New-York, Feb.25, 1 795; 











SELECTED POETRY. 
TO YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


Utrum horum Mavis, elige. 
) Be’ fage difcretion the gay world defpife; 
L_4 Let cull philofophers o'er lamps grow wife, 
Like bees their fummer providently wafte, 
And hoard that treafure which they ne’er thall tafte; 
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Selected Poetry. 


Let ftatefmen court the bubble of applaufe, 
And ftarving cry, for-fumptuary laws; 

Let peevith prelates in devotion kneel, 

And curfe that pleafure which they long to feel: 
Life isa bleffing, ufe it as you can, 

And the beft purpofe of that blefling fcan. 

All human reafon is no more than this, 

To guide our footfteps in the realms of blifs, 
While, as in drinking, fo in life the will 

Muft bound our joy, and dictate what to fill_— 
Live freely then, for if thy life offend, 

’Tis ne’er too late to alter and amend: 

But fhould you hefitate, the feafon’s loft, 

As backward fruits are fubject to the froft. 
Then if true f{pirit every hope inflame, 

Mark well the leffon of my proffer’d fame. 


Firft trace the limits of thy deftin’d {phere; 

Here reft thy wifdom, thine ambition here: 

’Tis not each clown that triumphs, though he dare 
Ajpire to charm and captivate the fair ; 

’Tis not each witling who the ape diiplays, 

That ftrikes our fancy or provokes our praife: 

But would you fin, be finful with a grace— 
Inaptitude can even vice debafe. 

Search then your genius, ev’ry bent furvey, 

And where fhe prompts be ready to obey. 

See through this crowd what brilliant profpeéts rife! 
The chace how luring, and how.rare the prize! 
The paths of pleafure to no bounds confin’d, 

As in their fhape, are various in their kind. 

Fix then thy province, make thy talents good, 
And be a fop, a gentleman, or blood. 


Happy the firft, who ftudious to difpenfe’ 
With all the eumb’rous pedantry of fenfe, 
Knows no ambition but the pride of drefs, 
And for that toy can ev’ry with fupprefs: 
Whofe natal bounties like the fly’s confift 

In two fhort words, to flutter and exif; 

If to fuch fame thine emulation turn, 

Hear his purfuits, and from example learn: — 
—’Till ten the morn is iquander’d in his bed; 
One precious hour’s devoted to his head, 
Another’s finifh’d ere his drefs complete 

From top to toe be critically neat : 

Then he ftruts forth to greet his kindred beaux, 
Or urge fome tardy tradefman for his clothes, 
Or mid the town to faunter and to flare, 

And kill an hour or two, he knows not where: 
In the noon’s buftle, vacant and ferene, 

He deals in bows, his bufinefs to be feen; 
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Selected Poetry, 


Perhaps united to fome fair he meets, 

From fhop to fhop purfues her through the ftrests, 
For the laft fafhions ftimulate her pride, : 
And on the modes is zealous to decide. 
Next his foil’d charms he haftens to repair, 
To give a finer polifh to his hair, 

His every grace with every art entwine, 
And form his looks more ftrikingly divine; 
Till the laft nobleft paftime of the day 

To his bright zenith fammons him away: 
There in the circle pf fome coterie, 

Rous’d by the exhilirating fumes of tes, 
View him triumphant, with unrival’d fame, 
Attraét each ogle and each bre¢aft inflame, 
To every fenfe a magic thrill impart, 

And fteal through all the mazes of the heart, 
Next let us view the gentleman at eafe, 

Tco rich to toil, too indolent to pleate; 
Whofe days, unharrafs'd by defire or woe, 
In one fmooth ftream uninterrupted flow: 
Bern to no end, for no one purpofe fit, 

A load of vanity, a grain of wit, 

Who, far removed from every worldly ftrife, 


Lives for himfelf, and fleeps away his life. 


If to the third thine happier choice incline, 
And thy warm genius as a blood would fhine, 
Be the firft caution in thy bold career, 

To fhun low comrades and a vulgar {phere ; 
The great unpunifh’d from their rank offend, 
But humbler culprits with the laws contend. 
Then if fome revel or a midnight joke 

Infult our flumbers, or the watch provoke, 
Thy looks can wreft ftern juftice from the fcale, 
Sufpend her frowns, and fnatch thee from a jail, 
Let dauntlefs {pirit animate thy foul, 

No fears reftrain thee, and no threats controul. 
Whether in Aunting, at an arm's expence, 

You dafh a furious courfer o’er a fence, 

Or at the bottle be thy matchle{s boaft, 

To fit the langeft, and to drink the moft: 

So thail thy fame to wondrous heights afcend, 
And everv rake {hall hail thee as a friend. 

—But, if thy foul fuch bafe ambition fpurn, 
And in thy breaft a purer emulation burn, 

Such wyeathes let fortune like a quean difpenfe, 
And truft thy claims to virtue and to fenfe: 
Sic in thy way though mean temptation rife, 
Pinceed. acta eet 
‘That indukry’s the furete beft regards 
+h duitry’s t ty Delt reward. 
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The fop, whofe merits on his charms depend, 
May gain a miftrefs, but will lofe a friend; 

The blood will tell thee e'er he quit the ftage, 
The joy of youth’s the mifery of age; 

And the deluded idler with remorfe 

Will own a dlefing what he fear’d a curf2 ; 

But he whofe wifdom fuch defires withftood, 
Unites his pleafure with his greateft good, 
Knows not misfortune though a fair one frown, 
His wealth efcape him, or his friends difown; 
But, firm in what he is, in what he may be bleft, 
Feels an unvaried funfhine in his breaft. 


New-York, May 10, 1788. 
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LONDON, Nov, 19. 
HIS day a treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation, between 
his Majefty an¢ the United States of 
America, was figned by the right Hon, 
Lord Grenville, his Majefty’s principal 
fecretary of {tate for foreign affairs, be- 
ing duly authorifed for that purpofe on 
his Majefty’s part, and the Hon. John 
Jay, envoy extraordinary from the United 
States of America, having a like autho- 
rity on the part of the faid ftates. 

The following are the leading terms of 
this arrangement:—The pofts which 
have been retained by the Britith fince 
the lait treaty of peace, are to be reftored 
tothe Americans in cighteen months.— 
A commercial intercourfe is to take place 











FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 








between America and the Britith Weft. 
Indies, at a low duty on tonnage.—And 
the important queftion whether neutral 
bottoms make free thips is to be referred 
to commiffioners, who are to make their 
report at the end of two years. 

Dec. 11. The following fiagular arti- 
cle is copied from the Worcefier Herald 
of Saturday lait, for the truth of which 
the printer pledges his reputation, and 
refers to the firft authority in the country. 

** Lately cied, at Alverly, in Shrope 
fhire, Elizabeth Horne, aged 14, who 
never fince her birth, either eat, walkec, 
or fpoke ; and what is itill more finguiary 
had the faculty of hearing in a quick de« 
gtee, and wea no vy deformed !” 








DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 





HARTFORD, February 2. 
N Thurfday night of the laft week, 
J was one of the moft violent ftorms 
of wind and rain ever known in this part 
ofthe world. After a lowering day, on 
Thurfday, the rain began to fall about 
o'clock in the evening. It bepan 
tofall moderately, and continued to in- 
creafe in violence until about three, or 
half after three in the morning; at 
which time, the wind which was at fouthr 
taft, had increafed to the fury and vio- 
ce of a Welt-lndian hurricane, and 
ned to threaten univerfal ruin. ‘The 
Paring of the wind in the atmofohere was 
Frmible, and it appeared as if the ¢lce 


s 


ments were in a fermentation, Much 
damage lias been done to barns and other 
{mal> buildings, and we are informed the 
flood was fo great as entirely to {weep 
away Weetaug and New Hartford bridgese 

Farprricxsnurcn, Fab. 5- On 
Friday latt, the publie Mage, in actempte 
ing to pafs Aquia-creek, which had rofe 
much beyond ics ufual height, was, from 
the rapidity of the current, carried a con- 
fiserable diftance down the ftream. There 
were four paflengers therein,one of whom, 
a Frenchman, in attempting toreach the 
fhore by fvimiming, was drowned, as were 
allo twoof the horfes. The other paf- 
fengers remained by the ftage, and were 
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happily preferved after coatinuing in the 
water for near two hours. The mail, 
which was immerfed during this times, 
was recovered, and taken pofieffion of by 
Mefirs. George and Robert Brent, and 
Do@or Val. Peyton, magitrates for Staf- 
ford county, who opened it, dried and 
repacked the letters in perfect order. 
The new {papers were rendered ufelefs. 
Boston, Feb. 14- On Wednefday laft, 
between the hours of twelve and one in 
the morning, a moft horrid murder was 
committed on the body of Capt. Charies 
Furbuth, of Andover, by a negro man 
of hisown family, named Pompe The 
family of the deceafed confified of his 
wife, a fon, three daughters, and the ne- 
gro before mentioned. The fon and 
two of the daughters were from home. 
The deceafed and his wife flept as ufual 
in the room of the lower floor, and the 
daughter in a bed-room adjacent. The 
negro had retired to his chamber without 
any figns of uneafinefs known te the fa- 
miiys But between twelve and one, he 
gotup, dretied himfelf, and firft alarmed 
the daughter, by an attempt to get into 
her room; but finding the door fattened, 
defiled from the attempt. He immedi- 
ately entered the room of the deceafed, 
while both he and his wife were in a 
found fleep, and ftruck him with the 
head of an axe upon his left temple with 
fach force as to dafh in the fcull, and 
with a fecond blow, partly upon the left 
eve and partly upon the cheek, drove in 
the bones 5 he expired immediately with- 
out a groan. The blows awoke Mrs. 
Furbuth, who inftantly fpringing up, the 
negro leftthe room. The daughter alfo 
hearing the blows, an+ the foreech of her 
mother, inftantly ran in, and with her 
mother attempted to raifeup the body of 
the deceafed, but finding no figns of life, 
made their efcape by a back way, to the 
nearet neighbour, to call affiftances In 
the mean time, to complete the horrid 
fcene, the negro returned, took off his 
coat, turned up his fhirt fleeves, and 
with a knife moft inhumanly cuthis maf. 
ter’s throat. He then dragged the body 
trom the bed, and left it naked on the 
floor. By thistime afifance came, and 
found the negro ftanding by the kitchen 
fire. Being aiked what he had been do- 
ing, he readily confeflad the fact, and de- 
livered himfeif Up.-—Thus died Captain 
Charles Furbuth, in the sth yearof his 
aze, Who has lest an affiiéted family and 
friends tolament his untimely fate | 
, Poe Tamoutn, Feb. 10. Onthe even- 
ing cl the 2@th of January lat, between 
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the hours of ten anid eleven, the houte of 
Mr. William Steele, of Conway, took 
fire, and was firft difcovered by Mn, 
Steele (whofe hufband was abfent in th 
woods) who immediately left her bed, 
and attempted to go in another room ; on 
opening the door, fhe found the room all 
in flames; thot the door, and retreated ty 
the apartment fhe had left, calling 
three of her children who were afleep in 
the chamber to make their efcape; and 
then, with a peculiar prefence of mini 
took her bed, and forced her way out of 
the houfe. The neighbourhood wa 
alarmed, and hurried to her affitance, 
At this moment the recollected the three 
children up ftairs, and foend that they 
were miffing, her four other children has 
ing efcaped from an adjoining bed room, 
but was too late; they had expiredin the 
flames, viz. three promifing fons, one 
of 13, another of x1, and che third of 
nine years of age. By the exertionsof 
the neighbours, part of the mutilated bo 
dies were found that night in differeat 
places among the ruins, and a part the 
mext day, which were decently interttds 
The whole contents of the houft wet 
confumed excepting two beds. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20. On Wei 
nefday laft the merchants of this city ga 
a very folendid dinner at the city tavermy 
to Alexander Hamilton, Eq; late fecie 
tary of the treafury, in teftimony of their 
refpect for his virtues, and of their gr 
titude for his eminent fervices- 
Knox, the late fecretary of wat the 
judges of the fupreme court of the Unired 
States, the officers of the federal govem 
ment, and ail the moft refpectable met 
chants of this city were preient 
company confifted of near one bi 
and fifty perfons. - 
Sea pacing Feb. 7. It is faid by 
Capt. Penrofe, that the demand of the 
Dey of Algiers is 1800 doliars each, it 
ftead of 4000, as had been reported, for 
the redemption of our fuffering brethres 
in that land of flavery, without refpet @ 
rank—and it is religioufly to be ’ 
that fome effe€tual method will be adopt 
ed, either by government or individu 
to rzife this fum, which muf be <— 
dered as trifling, when contrafted wit 
the freedom of our fellow citizens, #hM% 
in ghaftly vifege now drag the galling 
chain of flavery. , 
James Watfon, Efq; is appointed s 
gent of the eniverfity, vice Bares 
Steuben, deceafed, 
The Prefident of the United Statet 


has appointed, by the advice and conle 
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nate, Oliver Wolcott, jun, Efq; 
Joe of the Treafuryof the United 
Stares, in the room of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Eig; refignes'. bila 2 
There was a terrible conflagration on 
the Sth of December, in which it is faid 
that 400 buildings were confumed in the 


‘city of New Orleans, A letter of De. 


cember 24. fays, that one thitd 6f the 
city, was confumed, including all the 
merchants tures, except thofe only of 
Mefirse. Mersicuc, Cavelier and Petic. 
“11.] The commiffioners of the Britith 
admixa'ty have given notice that prepa- 
rations are Making to.moor a. floating 
light near the North and South Foreland, 
the particular fituation of which will be 
given #6 (gon as completed. 

Capt.Gardner, of the thip Jofeph, ar- 
rived here latt Sunday from Cheibourg, 
informs, that previous to his departuse 
he was. in Paris, and dined with Mr. 
Thomas Paine, who had been liberated 
fromthe Luxembourg :prifon, aud was 
admitted to take his feat in the National 
Convention. The remainder of the Brif- 
fotine party had alfo been liberated. The 
utmeft tranquility exifted at Paris, and 
throuvhout F fanee. : 

* "Phe National Convention have decreed 
that a flag with the National colours fhail 
be. fent to America; to be prefented to 
Congréfs, in token of eternal Union be- 
tween’the two countriess 

' 42,]° We hear, that the Univerfity of 
Edinburgh have conferred the degree of 
Doétorin Divinity on the Rev. Thomas 
Barnard, of Salem, and the Rev. Jede- 
diah Morfe, of Charlefton. 

14] By an article in the London Even- 
ing Chronicje, we learn that an attempt 
of the following nature has lately been 
made to take off the Duke of York by 
poifon. The Duke ufwally takes a glais 
ef wine and bitters in the morning ; one 
evening, however, he received a hint to 
beware of his accuftomed refrefhment the 
enfuing morning, and was informed of 
the reafon. In the morning when his 
cup. bearer brought him in the liquor, the 
Duke enquired if it was prope: ly prepared, 
and being anfwered in the aiiirmative, in- 
fan tly drew his fword and compelled the 
‘unhappy man to drink it, who, in con- 
fequence fuddenly expired. 

2t}.The United States have lately 
&oacluded a treaty with the Oneida, ‘Puf- 
cara and Stockbridge Indians, refiding 
in the Queida country. The United 
States engage to pay the faid Indians 
$0 dollars for their lofes in the late 
War} to build them a completes grist and 
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faw mill, and hire faithfulsmen go attend 
{aid mills for three years, ana infi pet 
fome of their young mem in the arts of 
miller and fawyers to provide teams for 
carrying on the work of {aid mills, and 
to pay 10900 dollars, to be applied to re- 
build the church burnt in the late war. 
The Lndians,on their part relinguifh alt 
cjaims for joffes and fervices in the late 
war, except on the unfatisfied claims of 
thote why bore comm flions in the faid ware 

The artifts of Philadeiphia have infi- 
tuted a tociety to be called the Columbie 
any or American Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, Archite€ture and: Engraving, 
founded, we prefume, upon nearly a fimi- 
jar plan, andthe fame objects of the 
Royal Academy in Loncon. 

A late memoir of Sweden ftates that 
there was lately found, during a period of 
nine or ten years, 2034 men and 3579 
women above the age of €0; 2:2 men 
and 323 women between 100 and 105; 
34 men.and 36 women between 1¢6 an 
110; 22 men and 19 women between 131 
and 120; one man aged 322, and.one 
woman 127. Sweden is more temperate 
than any land in Afia or Americain the 
fame latitudes. { 

Between eight and nine o'clock on 
Thusfday evening, a framed hovfein Ro- 
binfon-ftreet, near the College, took fire 
and was wholly confumed, By the timely 
exertions of the fire-men and other citi- 
gens, it was happily extingui ed withe 
out much injuring the adjoining build- 
ings, We are forry to add, that a wo- 
roan fomewhat advanced in years, who 
refided in the houle, was unable to make 
her efcape, and unfortunately perifhed 
in the flames. 

The fately fpermaceti-works, on the 
eaftern fide of Fort Hill, Boficn, wesen- 
tirely confumed by fire on the evening of 
the 11th infant. 

23.) On Satruday the roth ult, the 
following melancholy and jurprifing accie 
dent took place: The houfe of Mr. Ror 
ger Smith, of Grafton, in the !ower part 
of Vermont, was unfortunately {ct on 
fire by three fmall children, ute oldeit 
being only nine years of aye, while the 
parents were beth from home, by means 
of cartying a candle into the chamber, 
where there was a. iarge quantity of une 
duesfed ax taid up for drying, which was 
inftanuy ablorbed in flames, and cone 
fumed wich al! its contents, together with 
the three children, who were faund.chafped 
togéther in one cosner of Wie chamber 5 
anc after affiftance was .obtained, by 
means of throwing on fiow, thetr bodies 
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were confiderably preferved fromthe fire; 
and on Tuefday following were decently 
interred, 

A fleigh, (fays the Lanfingburgh Re- 
corder of Féb. 37,) owned by a gentle- 
man on his journey to Canada, in which 
were 10,000 dollars in fpecit, on Sunday 
Jaft fell through the ice on the North Ri- 
ver, between Stillwater and Saratuga, and 
were loft, in about twenty feet water, 

25+] Sunday laft was the anniverfary 
of the birth-day of the Preficent of the 
United States, when he entered the fixty- 
fourth year of his age. It was yeftérday 
éelebrated by the Tammany Society in 
this citys 

In the Houfe of Reprefehtatives ‘of 
Congrefs, a meffage was, on Tuefday, re- 
ceived from the Prefident of the United 
States, relative to the fales of Lands in 
the Indian country by the Legiflature of 
Georgia. This meffage reprefénted the 
fubje& to be one of great importance, 
involving the peace and welfare ef the 
United States, The Meffage with AGs 
of Georgia, relative to the fales, was, 
on motion of Mr. Smith (S. C.) referred 
to a committee of feven members. 

26.] The workmen at Hope-Furndees 
in the vicinity of Providence, (Rhode- 
Iiland) have already cait 76 cannon, 32 
and 24 pounders, for the frigates aad for+ 
tifications of the United States. They 
are ornamented with the American Eagle, 
and allowed by good judges to be equal te 
any iron guns from the foundries of Eue 
rope. They arecaft foligs and ‘bored by 
water; this itis fuppokd adds to their 
ftiength, as they ffand the fevereit proof, 
a numberof them having been tried un- 
der the infpeGtion of an- Engineer ap- 
pointed by government for this purpoie, 
who has exprefied his entire approbation 
of them, and pronounces the meta! to be 
of an excellent quality. 

Late Englith papers inform us of the 
efcape from priton of the Marquis La 
Fayette. Orher accounts menzjon his re. 
capture: this, however, in not generally 
credited, and it is faid he is now on his 
patluge to Atericas 

27.] Yefterday morning, half an hour 
after fun-rife, ‘the mercury in’ Faren= 
heit's thermometer was a little above the 
fixth cegree 5 colder weather by four de. 
grees than we have before had this win. 
ter. It is found by repeated obfervations, 
that the mercury in thermometers in the 
midt of the city, does not defcend fo low 
as ata fittle diftance from the city. The 
difference in fummer, fpring, and au. 
tuma, is from three to fix degrees; in 
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Winter, itis lefs; but the réat tenineri 
ture of the weather, this morning, may 
be confidered as four degrees, 

—-MARRIAGES == 

In New-York.—In the cayital; Law. 
rence Yates, Efg; to Mifs Matilda ¢;. 
roline Croger.-—M, William Man, ty 
Mifs Eliza Shipman.—Mr. Jacob Mott, 
Printer, to Mifs Ann inton—Mr, Joho 
Elfeworth, to Mifs Sal'y Hinton, fog 
Roiz Silva, Ef; to Mrs. Arn Duttiont, * 

At Poughkeeptie, Mr. Henry Onder. 
donck, to Mifs Sally Van Kleetk; 

At Palatine Town, Montgomery cous 
ty, Mr. Andrew Raver, aged 87 vears, tg 
Mrs. Frank, aged 70. Ai 

On Long Ilaad.——At Jamaica, My, 
Richard Creed, to Mifs A. Hendrickfon; 
—Capt. S. B. Lewis, to Mift P. Welling, 

At Huntington, Mr, Silas Whitman, 
to Mifs Hannah Ketchum.—My: Ebene. 
zer Chichefer, to Mifs KeziahKetchom, 
—Mr. D, Oakley, to Mifs M. Baldwia, 

In Pennfy}vanias—In the capical, Mn 
Benj.Chamberlain, to Mifs PellyLioyd. 
Mr, J. Robertfon, to Mifs P. Baffier— 
Mz. Adam Davie, to Mifs E. Robertfond 


—DEATHSs= vals 
In New York,—lIa the capital, Mr 
John Berry, icn. bookfelier, aged 56.— 
Jofeph Youle, M. D. aged 24.— : 
Charles F. Weiflenfelts.—-Mr. William 
Broad.—Mr. J. Holfman.—-Mre. Ana 
Bogart.—Mrs. Romayne.-—Mrs. Pa: 
At Greenwich, Mifs Martha Wah 
ington Clinton, aged 13, daughter of his 
Excellency Governor Clinton, 
In A'bany, Mrs. Yates. 
At Maple-Towa, Mr, 
Curiear, aged 107 
In Orange County.--At New Blooms 
ing Grove, Col. Jefle Woodhull, aged 59 
In Pennfylvauta-—TIn the capital, Mr 
ofeph Pafchall, merchant. , 
; aT toes Merion towmthip, Mr. Mate 
thias Fultz, aged 94. af 
In Buck’s County, Hon. Jobn Penny 
formeriy Governor of Pennfylvania. 
Ja VirginiamAt Norfolk, Donald 
Campbell, Eig. 
int Maflacbhufetts.—In the capital 
Stephen Greenleaf, Efq; aged gt. 
in New-Haipfhire.— At Dusham; 
Major-general John Sullivan, aged 5 ~ 
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—FOREIGN DEATHS.—  - 
In the Weft-Indies.—At Martinicey 

Mr. Ifcac Sears, fate of New-Yorks 
In Hifpanioias—At Lanfovoe, Mr. Je 

Storm, of New-York. 
In Upper Canada. —At Kington, Mu 


; 


Richard Cartwright, aged 732 « * 
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